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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tue melancholy data on Germany’s financial situation, 
presented to the Brussels Conference by the German 
delegation, are likely to prove discouraging to any late 
enemy who may still be entertaining hopes of substantial 
indemnities. France, the chief beneficiary under the 
Versailles Treaty, whose finances are in such a very bad 
way, must have heard the figures with an unpleasant 
sensation in the region of the stomach. The German 
national debt is 240 billion marks for the Empire alone, 
exclusive of the debts of individual States. The expen- 
diture for 1920 is estimated at seventy-nine billion marks, 
while receipts are estimated at forty billions. This is 
not a promising outlook either for Germany or France, 
or anybody else for that matter. France’s special budget 
—which includes the cost of pensions and of reconstruc- 
tion in the war-zone, which Germany, under the treaty, 
is supposed to pay—is expected to reach a total of some 
twenty billion francs, and the only way to raise enough 
money to cover it, is to make Germany pay up—but the 
Brussels Conference seems to indicate that there is no 
hope in that quarter. 


Ir is more than a year, now, since the peacemakers at 
Versailles robbed the Germans of what little means the 
war had left them of paying a reasonable indemnity to 
the Allies, and at the same time saddled them with the 
payment of a vast indeterminate sum, the amount of 
which was to be fixed at a later date. Since the signing 
of the treaty all the Allied efforts to squeeze blood out 
of the German turnip have been unavailing, and certain 
gallant gentlemen in Paris have lately begun to talk 
about undertaking the heroic task alone. Of course, the 
disclosure at Brussels of Germany’s appalling financial 
condition kills any hope of a huge international bond 
issue, with the indemnity as security. It also strength- 
ens the French conviction that conferences with Ger- 
many would be unprofitable. Meanwhile both France 
and Germany are in an awkward fix. Both countries 
want the amount of the indemnity to be settled, but the 
difference between what is practical and what French 
statesmen demand is so irreconcilable that there isn’t a 
diplomat in Europe who has the hardihood to tackle the 
problem. Certain French economists, it is said, are in- 
clined to favour the French Government’s taking the 
affair into its own hands, and issuing bonds with the in- 


demnity for security. The consequent depreciation would, 
in such a case, bear on the mark instead of the franc. 
“This,” says a competent observer, “would mean Ger- 
many’s economic servitude or flat ruin, but France be- 
lieves she has power to put it through and is rapidly 
developing a determination to try.” 


Tue one factor which is conspicuously absent from all 
these calculations is common sense. When France has 
reduced Germany to ruin she will be even less able to 
meet that special budget than she is now. The simple 
fact is that no money is worth anything unless it has 
goods behind it, and Germany has neither goods nor the 
means to produce them so long as the Allies hold a lien 
on all her assets—for she has nothing left free to offer 
in exchange for raw materials. For this excellent rea- 
son the suggested French bond issue, whether based on 
the illimitable German debt or on General Wrangel’s 
slim chances of rescuing the Russian loan from limbo, 
would be in the eyes of a sane investor so much waste 
of good paper. Under the circumstances Senator Béran- 
ger’s demand that Germany pay in goods if she can not 
pay in money is reminiscent of Marie Antoinette’s kindly 
suggestion about eating cake. 


Wuat President Millerand is going to do about the 
question of his Government‘s decree to set a minimum 
weight for each hectolitre of grain is one of the most 
important problems that has arisen in France since 
July, 1914. The peasants are threatening to destroy a 
large portion of this year’s crop if the Government 
carries cut its plan-to limit the minimum to the hecto- 
litre. They are threatening also to sow for next season 
just enough grain to support themselves. And all this 
fuss is over four kilos! The peasants insist on seventy- 
three kilos to the hectolitre and the Government pro- 
poses to raise the minimum to seventy-seven. The in- 
habitants of Paris and the larger cities are much con- 
cerned in the outcome of this quarrel for the price of 
food for the city worker is already too high to be com- 
fortable and he is very much alive to the enormous 
power that the peasant proprietor holds in France. To 
the new President of France this threat from the peasants 
must seem like an ungrateful thrust from a friend, for he 
and his colleagues have always been able to pass them- 
selves off as the friend of the peasant against the indus- 
trialist. It is a very awkward situation, for if disaffection 
rears its ugly head in the agricultural districts, the Govern- 
ment may be forced to witness the painful spectacle 
of the peasants and the trade-unionist's falling into each 
others arms. 


In the polemic literaturé of anti-bolshevism, it has 
been the fashion to emphasize the essential antagonism 
between the communist industrial workers of Russia and 
the peasantry, and to prophesy that the peasants and the 
middle class will eventually undo the work of the Social- 
ist minority. That there is a clash of interests here, no 
one will deny; but too often there is a tendency to over- 
emphasize the causes of discord to such an extent as to 
give the impression that:the structure of revolutionary 
Russia, as it stands to-day, is the work of the indus- 
trialists only. It appears that the great democrat, Baron 
Wrangel, had burrowed all the way through to this false 
conclusion before he formulated his recently announced 
land-policy. For the Baron, there has been no revolu- 
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tion outside the cities. It is true that the peasants are 
to be allowed to keep the land they have seized, but only 
on condition that they pay to the Government one-fifth 
oi the annual crop each year for a period of twenty-five 
years. The interests of the former owners are to be 
attended to also, for they are to be remunerated by the 
Government, at a rate to be fixed by a sometime-to-be- 
elected assembly. 


Now the peasants of Russia may be a very ignorant lot, 
and they may have more than one quarrel with the Bol- 
sheviki, but somehow we can not see them rushing out 
to fight for a new Government that proposes to sell to 
them at a high price the land which they—not the Bol- 
sheviki—seized in the early days of the revolution. As 
between free land under the Soviets, and boom-priced 
land under the Baron, the peasants should be able to 
choose without much difficulty. One would think that 
Baron Wrangel’s particular friend and backer, the 
French Government, could see this easily enough, for 
France has had some little experience with revolution- 
ary seizures of land. Neither Napoleon, nor the Bour- 
bons themselves with all their Allies back of them, ever 
dared to ask the French peasantry to pay for the lands 
they seized in the days of the Jacqueries. If the French 
Government now expects to collect from the peasants of 
Russia the value of the Russian bonds held in France, 
then certainly the Goddess of Reason has fallen from 
her high place in the Champs de Mars. 


In the view of the estimable editors of the London Natton, 
the behaviour of the Allies in Asia Minor has made of 
the mandate-system “the greatest of the many farces which 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points staged for the amuse- 
ment of a cynical world.” Without definitely subscribing 
to the use of this superlative—for indeed it is a hard 
matter to award the prize among so many eligible con- 
testants—we may agree that affairs in the Near East have 
gone from bad to worse, and are still going in that general 
direction. The rule of the Turk in Asia Minor was bad 
enough, in all conscience; and the other peoples of the 
old Empire may presently draw some consolation from the 
fact that the Turks themselves are now sharing in the 
misery which it was formerly their privilege to inflict 
upon their subjects. Thus, the sorrow of the Syrians may 
be tempered when they consider that the French military 
dictatorship at Damascus is matched by a British naval 
dictatorship at Constantinople; and they may also take 
consolation in the fact that a considerable portion of the 
area left to Turkey by the treaty is now overrun by 
Greek soldiers, who are, perhaps, as little acquainted with 
the quality of mercy as are the French Senegalese with 
whom the Syrians themselves have been obliged to deal, 
to the great discomfiture of the latter. But, after all, it 
is only the highly developed mind that gets any consider- 
able satisfaction out of other people’s troubles, and the 
people of Mesopotamia, even the Armenians and the 
Persians, may perhaps be excused for looking to Russia 
for some advantage more substantial than any yet offered 
them by their intercourse with the Allies. 


Ir the Egyptian Nationalists will follow Pharaoh’s line of 
march to the Red Sea, and will look then northward into 
Asia as far as the news of the day will carry them, they 
will not afterwards be inclined to take very seriously the 
declaration of independence which Great Britain has just 
written for Egypt. They may even conclude that Viscount 
Milner’s charter of liberties is a new device to keep Egypt 
dangling, what time the Imperial forces are busy else- 
where. Under the new arrangement, “Egypt will recog- 
nize Great Britain’s privileged position in the Valley of 
the Nile” and will not make any treaties contrary to 
British policy. But although so much in the way of eco- 
nomic and political control has been reserved to England, 
it is evident that concessions of a sort have been made, 
and this at a time when the British Government is making 
every effort to get a firmer grip on the Near East, in 
general, and upon Mesopotamia in particular. Recently 
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the British had 60,000 troops in Egypt and Palestine, and 
another 70,000 in Mesopotamia, from which fact one 
would infer that the difficulty and importance of the main- 
tenance of the pax Britannica was officially considered 
about as great in the one area as in the other. Why then 
did the Government not make its concessions in the 
country most remote from the road to India? Perhaps 
the easiest answer is that the adherence of the peoples in 
the Mesopotamia region could not be bought at any price, 
while there is still a chance that the Egyptians may be 
bound by fair promises. But if we go still deeper into 
the minds of strategists like Mr. Winston Churchill, we 
shall perhaps find them occupied with a more fundamental 
consideration. Egypt is weak, and beyond Egypt lies the 
desert. Mesopotamia is weak, but out and beyond, press- 
ing down through every road to India and the East, are 
the Red Armies of Russia. 
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Viscount Grey can hardly be said to have poured oil on . 


the troubled waters of Dublin and Belfast. The Sinn 
Fein and Ulster groups, with one accord, have rejected 
his suggestion for a settlement along the line of Do- 
minion Home Rule. President de Valera contends, and 
not without reason, if we may believe the reports of the 
last few months, that the Irish, or at any rate the great 
majority of them, have already worked out a satisfactory 
scheme of government of their own which is about the 
only one functioning in Ireland at the present time. 
This scheme calls for absolute independence, and appa- 
rently Sinn Feiners are not going to be satisfied with 
anything less. Sir Edward Carson, on behalf of the 
Ulster irreconcilables, rejects Lord Grey’s plan on the 
ground that it proposes that the British Government 
“abandon all those who are loyal to the crown,” mean- 
ing himself and his diminishing faction. Well, Sir 
Edward ought to be a good judge of disloyalty, though 
he seems to have forgotten the good old days of the 
Ulster Volunteers, when he and the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Britain were preparing to be quite as disloyal 
to the crown as it might serve their purposes to be. 


Mr. SecreTary BAKER has dragged from the limbo of 
pre-war days the old argument that the horror of modern 
warfare makes another war unthinkable, dusted it up 
and put it to work for the League of Nations. It may 
prove helpful, of course, for some of the people can 
be fooled all of the time. But the proletoorios, as Mr. 
Dooley calls them, have cut a few eye-teeth since 1914. 
A good many of us are pretty well aware by this time, 
that the horrors of modern warfare will never be a 
very convincing argument for peace while governments 
find it profitable to make wars and possible to make men 
fight them. In other words, while political governments 
remain, with their tariffs, concessions, and spheres of 
influence, there is likely to be war, with all the latest 
improvements, whenever one group of monopolists 
poaches on another’s preserves, or interferes with 
another’s progress. 


Mr. BAxKer, none the less, deserves credit for his pacific 
intentions. It looks as though he will be vacating his 
office next year with eyes undazzled by the fearful glory 
of Mars. In this connexion one is reminded of a state- 
ment which appeared recently in one of the news-bulletins 
of Wall Street. “The precious Herald;’ said the Wall 
Street editor, meaning Mr. Lansbury’s organ of 
British Labour, “is being edited by pacifists and con- 
scientious objectors. To imagine that such men could 
become leaders of the British rank and file, at the close 
of a great war, is absolutely incredible.” Shocking in- 
gratitude! What would have happened to the great war if 
it had not been for the pacifists? What of the Woodrow 
Wilsons, the Newton Bakers, the Frederick Keppels and 
other prominent members of our peace societies, who led 
us into the war with such pious ardour and led us triumph- 
antly out of it again? What of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
pacifism during the Boer War caused the whole Empire 
to heap opprobrium upon him? Is he not acclaimed in 
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England as “the man who won the war’? To be sure, 
viewed in the cold grey light of the dawn, under the 
sobering influence of the morning headache, the orgy of 
yesterday appears somewhat stale, flat and unprofitable. 
Perhaps this is why all these celebrated pacifists are no 
ionger leading the rank and file. At the same time, that 
is no reason why the gentlemen of Wall Street should 
disparage the ilk of their best friends. 


Prices are being cut; and our old friend Henry Ford is 
the first to wield the hatchet, to the extent of a thirty- 
one per cent reduction. Cotton, sugar, wool, and some 
other commodities have dropped considerably. Promi- 
nent financiers, editors and industrialists are congratulat- 
ing the public on this excellent outlook. It is an ungrateful 
job to throw cold water over any honest enthusiasm, but 
we think these congratulations are a little premature. 
We suggest that the public keep an eye on rent—not 
house-rent, but economic rent, rent as indicated by the 
annual rise in land-values the country over. When the 
percentage is made up, we suggest that the public rumi- 
nate over it and decide who finally gets the benefit of 
these price-reductions. If we remember correctly, 
Brother Ford distinguished himself once before. Several 
years ago he raised wages to a five-dollar minimum, we 
think it was—something quite extraordinary, anyway. 
Detroit land-values promptly rose like a rocket-stick, and 
within two weeks the landowners had capitalized the 
whole of Henry’s wage-increase for five years ahead. 
Henry’s instincts and intentions were first-rate, but what 
ke actually did was to make the landowners a present of 
that wage-increase, as much as though he had drawn 
them a check for it; and his noble example in price- 
cutting will come precisely to the same thing. 


THE candidate from Marion, Ohio, tells us that as a 
nation we are living beyond our means. And no one 
thinks of disputing him; the statement is accepted in the 
most pleasant and agreeable manner. He tells us also 
that industrial reports from every quarter indicate a 
general falling off in business, that there is a stringency 
in the money-market, and an increase in the rate of 
interest charged to business men for legitimate commer- 
cial and industrial loans. President Wilson, says that 
gentleman’s successor, is responsible for this lamentable 
state of affairs, because he has blocked the way to all 
reform in the Revenue and Expenditure Departments 
of the Government. That is certainly one way of re- 
garding the situation, but it is only fair to Mr. Wilson 
to remember that at every election the people of the 
country have done all they possibly could to assist in 
maintaining the present system. 


Tue business of government is certainly an expensive 
affair. New York City is calling for an increase in 
revenue of 100 per cent, and possibly more. For the 
expensive adventure of living in the Borough of Man- 
hattan next year the taxpayer will surely be entitled to 
expect, in return for his money, plenty of superlatively 
good government. With twenty million dollars added to the 
expenditures of the street-cleaning department, for ex- 
ample, he may well consider himself entitled to live in 
Spotless Town, and never again to encounter such diffi- 
culty in getting about his highways and by-ways as he 
was faced with last spring. An increase of 130 per cent 
in the estimate of the Department for Correction ought 
to insure a heavenly peace and quiet from the Battery 
to the Bronx. The Police Department, too, with over 
100 per cent increase should be able to eliminate all 
hold-ups, burglaries, bombs, and misdemeanours of every 
kind. The taxpayer will, of course, be obliged to live a 
very frugal life, but, after all, he can always get a little 
vicarious enjoyment by contemplating the Tammany 
tiger living on the fat of the land. 


Our Pretorian Guard—whose name is Legion—has 
been meeting lately in Cleveland, Ohio, where during sev- 
eral days of bombast it showed itself to be as fiery a 


body of patriots as one could wish never to meet. As 
one reads the story of the second annual convention of 
this brotherhood of Boanerges one wonders how we man- 
aged to get along in the old days without its guidance 
in the affairs of State. Consider, for instance, the 
brotherhood’s helpful contribution to a solution of the 
vexed questions outstanding between this country and 
Japan. Unanimously these sons of thunder tell the world 
that they demand “the cancellation of the so-called 
‘gentleman’s agreement’” and “rigorous exclusion of 
Japanese as immigrants,” and then with soldierly tact the 
resolution proceeds, “we enter vigorous protest against 
the demand of Japan that naturalization rights be granted 
to its nationals now located in the United States, and 
we earnestly request the State Department of the United 
States in its settlement of this question not to consider 
any proposition which will grant rights of naturalization 
to this unassimilable people.” 


Ir is not hard to imagine what a pleasant impression 
this declaration for war will make upon the Japanese 
people. We may be very sure that the builders of battle- 
ships and makers of munitions in the Flowery Kingdom 
will make it clear to their compatriots that this insulting 
resolution expresses the opinion not merely of a thou- 
sand representatives of a million or more ex-soldiers, but 
of every man, woman and child in these United States. 
And so this piece of truculence at Cleveland, if properly 
handled by able publicity experts, Japanese and Amer- 
ican, ought to be worth at least one first class battleship 
for Japanese contractors, and therefore two for Ameri- 
can contractors, and goodness knows how many additional 
submarines, aeroplanes, machine-guns and various other 
not unprofitable trimmings for the patriotic makers of 
these things on both sides of the Pacific. 


OF course, in adopting such a warlike attitude towards 
Japan, the gallant Legionaries were merely trying to live 
up to their purpose of promoting what they conceive to 
be “one hundred per cent Americanism,’ and they are 
not undeserving of congratulation on the success with 
which they are thus realizing the aims of their organiza- 
tion. They need have no doubt that they are solid Amer- 
ican through and through. They are indeed unique and 
incomparable. In no other country in the world to-day 
would it be possible to get together a thousand ex-service 
men and secure among them even a respectable minority 
for such resolutions as were passed so light-heartedly— 
and light-headedly—in Cleveland last week. It would in- 
deed be amusing to see what would happen at a conven- 
tion of the British National Union of ex-Service Men if 
somebody should propose a resolution about Japan, or 
any other country, couched in such terms as delighted 
these representatives of the American Legion. It would 
be very entertaining, too, to witness the reception that a 
gathering of English veterans would give to a French 
General or a British Admiral or to a man like General 
Leonard Wood—all of whom were rapturously welcomed 
at Cleveland. The truth of the matter is that the British- 
ers, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians who fought in the 
war are still companioned by the rats of the trenches in 
their sleep o’ nights, and they have no need, as our ex- 
soldiers have, to adopt the poppy to help them remember 
the dead who lie in France and Flanders and on that 
fatal beach at Gallipoli. 
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TOPIGS OG? HE DAY: 


THE ECONOMIC UNION OF EUROPE. 


Mr. Rotanp W. Boypen, the unofficial representative 
of the United States at the Financial Conference now 
in session at Brussels, has evidently upset the bitter- 
enders of France, for his suggestions have brought 
forth a flood of acrimonious criticism from the French 
press. He seems to have thrown a bomb-shell into 
the camp when he said, “If America could see an 
advance towards economic union among the different 
States of Europe, if it could see gradually coming about 
a decrease in the hostility which reigns to a large 
extent among these different States, you would then 
find the psychology of the American business man 
much changed as to conditions over here.” 

The French delegates seem to have taken this to 
mean that America wants to create a United States of 
Europe and think Mr. Boyden asks too much when he 
suggests that the victorious Allies should go more 
than half way in order to harmonize their interests 
with those of their former enemies. The Paris jour- 
nalists are particularly bitter on the subject. Le 
Temps says, “It is a long step from ideal formule to 
realized certainties.” L’Intransigeant admits, sarcas- 
tically, that Mr. Boyden “has rendered a great service 
to the French though he has told us nothing in telling 
us that the United States will lend us no more money.” 
And it adds, “But we know now why we do not 
understand the American attitude. The misunder- 
standing arises from the fact that for them the war is 
over.”’ It is one thing to propose pooling the financial 
interests of the Allies so far as debts are concerned, 
but it is quite another to suggest to France that there 
should be economic cohesion in Europe such as that 
which prevails in the United States. 

Of course an economic United States of Europe is 
just what is not wanted by the present regime in 
France, for such a policy would mean the overthrow of 
frontiers and tariffs and militarism. To the Foch- 
Millerand party such suggestions must come like a 
torrent of ice water. But for all that Mr. Boyden’s 
hint will not fall altogether on deaf ears. There are 
other countries in Europe besides France. All Europe 
has not fallen quite so low that it will utterly reject 
a formula of that kind. 

A few practical suggestions were thrown out at the 
Conference by Dr. G. Vissering of the Netherlands 
Bank. He urged the necessity of immediate deflation 
and suggested that it should be begun by gradually 
reducing the amount of paper in circulation. He pointed 
out that far too much money was being wasted on 
gasoline, alcohol, tobacco and similar luxuries, the con- 
sumption of which did not contribute to the production 
of other commodities. It was impossible, he said, to 
expect any beneficial change in the general financial 
situation so long as labour continued to shorten the 
hours of production and decrease the yield. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Vissering’s speech, 
however, concerned the United States. In his view 
the rise of the dollar is not only a grave danger to 
Europe, but also to the United States; he sees that 
disaster in Europe would inevitably recoil upon the 
States. He insisted that there was only one way for 
a financial equilibrium to be restored and that is for 
America not to insist upon the payment of what is due 
from Europe. “Therefore, if the course of affairs,” 
said Dr. Vissering, “is left to its fate a fresh economic 
equilibrium will be obtained in the end. But in the 
meantime the home of the old civilization will have 


become a hell, and the new order of things in the world 
will be created only at the cost of more victims than 
the war has already sacrificed.” 

‘The Brussels Conference is faced with a Herculean 
task. The restoration of an economic equilibrium 
for the world can not, however, come about under the 
present system. The attitude of France alone, makes 
financial and productive reconstruction impossible in 
Europe. Her political and military rulers are living in 
the past. They do not seem to realize that the spirit 
of revanche has received its death blow. They do not 
seem to realize that the long day of financial and terri- 
torial imperialism is ending. Mr. Boyden’s courage- 
ous words to the Conference may perhaps remind the 
people of France of the old ideal set forth by Victor) 
Hugo many years ago that the time would come when 
their great country would take her rightful place in a. 
United States of Europe. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 
Tue League of Nations may be just a crooked device 
to get us to guarantee England’s conquests, as Mr. 
Hearst is never tired of telling us it is; it may be a 
beneficent instrument to restore the broken heart of 
the world, as Mr. Wilson assured us again only the 
other day. But most ordinary Americans have given 
little thought to the matter; a goodly majority of them 
are going to vote for Mr. Harding this autumn simply 
because they are sick of the present Administration, 
and, oddly enough, both those who vote for and those 
who vote against the League of Nations in the coming 
solemn referendum will do so in the belief that they 
are voting for lessened chances of war. Yet what- 
ever happens, they will not be greatly disillusioned, 
for their affections and emotions are not touched by 
this ghostly “issue,” let the politicians rave about it as 
they will. 

But it is quite otherwise with the major baseball 
leagues. A scandal here is something that comes home 
intimately to almost every American family, and not 
merely to fathers and mothers alone but to the “kids” 
of all classes to whom-the names of Cicotte, Jackson, 
Weaver, Felsch, and the others are even better known 
than to their parents, and certainly more revered. To 
the adult citizen, and to the adolescent citizens to come, 
the recent disclosures of corruption in the baseball 
world have been the real news of the year, and the 
saddest. Here is something that has really hurt. 
Political ideals might go, faith in parliamentary gov- 
ernment might go, public integrity and decency might 
go, constitutional liberty and civil rights might go— 
must honest sportsmanship now go the way of all the 
rest? It is saddening to reflect upon the precocious 
cynicism which will inevitably be inculcated in the 
younger generation by the “selling-out” of their idols. 
Only yesterday the writer stood idly watching a city 
corner-lot game and one little shaver in the outfield 
dropped what appeared to be an easy “fly”’—‘“Aw, 
Jimmie, what was put under your piller last night?” 
scornfully queried his disgusted team-mate on second 
base. Yes, it is very melancholy indeed; we found 
ourselves wondering, oh, ever so slightly, if perhaps 
the little second-baseman hadn’t perhaps some justi- 
fication. It is a scandal which has shaken the faith of 
Americans in first and last things. 

Now although it may sound cynical, even though it 
is not so intended, we have ourselves since childhood’s 
happiest hours thoroughly enjoyed professional base- 
ball games, yet of recent years we have never doubted 
that the game has had certain questionable features 
about it. We have often suspected that some of the 
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games were “fixed.” Not, let us hasten to confess, in 
the sense that individual players had agreed in ad- 
vance to “throw” games, but that managers of special 
teams and the heads of the respective leagues had 
gotten together and arranged schedules, swapped 
players, and so on, to the end that different cities 
might capture the pennants and that public interest 
might be kept at concert pitch. There was money for 
them in these arrangements and in an age of sheer 
commercialization like ours it would be folly not to 
expect it to take place. 


In one sense, of course, this sort of thing is quite 
legitimate. It does not reflect at all on the integrity 
of the individual player. It is just part of the normal 
scheme of things in what we call clean professional 
baseball. It is something, however, utterly different 
from the spirit of sportsmanship in college football— 
there the question of traditions, the sense of common 
life in the victory or defeat of the team representing 
one’s own college, is part of one’s self, and to all 
except the prig a very real part. We swell with pride 
when our college wins, and are correspondingly de- 
pressed when it loses. Childish, of course, but a 
genuine thing in American emotional life. With pro- 
fessional baseball—even when absolutely on the level 
—the centre of interest is wholly different; it is a 
delight in the technical proficiency of the individuals 
per se and in a particular team as a whole. There is 
none of that deeper sense of personal identification; 
we are glad when New York or Brooklyn wins the 
pennant chiefly because it means an opportunity to 
see the world’s series without bothersome travelling. 
It never occurs to us to take a civic pride in our home 
team in the sense in which we take a pride in our 
college team. The players may come from anywhere; 
they do not represent our city as such but only the 
managerial and financial astuteness of the owner of 
the club which bears our city’s name. The player we 
grew fond of last year may hold out for a bigger 
contract for next season, and we shall see him per- 
haps in a different uniform. It is not like the con- 
tests of city against city in ancient Greece, or even 
like the county cricket matches in England between, 
say, Surrey and Lancashire where something like real 
local pride is involved. The sport has become, in a 
word, purely and solely professional. 


And yet it is precisely this fact which goes far to 
explain why the individual player, whom we had not 
hitherto suspected of dishonesty, has finally succumbed 
to the blandishments of the gambler. He has had none 
of the college foot-ball player’s sense of the generations 
before him; oftentimes he has not been even a resident 
of the city which he nominally represented; he has 
been accustomed to regarding playing in one uniform 
rather than another as solely a question of trade ad- 
vantage; the newspapers’ sporting slang has always 
referred to him as having been “sold” to this or 
“Dought” by that particular club. Inevitably he has 
come to regard his professional skill as in the nature 
of a commodity to be offered in the market at the 
highest price, rather than as something which might 
identify him more personally and affectionately with 
the community pf which he is a part. In a word, 
there has been no appeal to his civic pride. Baseball 
has become his profession, not his sport. Commercial- 
ism has caused him to look upon the game as a huck- 
ster would look at it rather than as a sportsman. Over 
and above this deeper reason is the indubitable fact 
that most baseball players are, and of necessity have 
to be, young, that they usually know very little of 
life outside of the baseball field, that the college 
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graduate among them is the exception rather than the 
rule, that taken as a class they are usually simple, 
unsophisticated, and good-natured fellows. With these 
qualities they are then over-flattered and _ over- 
heroized by the newspapers. They are idolized by the 
public; they are in most cases very popular with the 
ladies. Added to all their difficulties, in the winter 
and early spring, when they are neither in practice nor 
actually playing, they are constantly beset by swarms 
of suave, sophisticated, unscrupulous gamblers. 

Now, the wonder is not that under the circum- 
stances a few individual players have been found to 
be so foolish and so unsportsmanlike as to “sell out” 
their team-mates and the public, but that the great 
majority, in spite of temptations, have remained abso- 
lutely honest. It is really a tremendous tribute to 
the vitality of American baseball and to the individual 
competitive qualities which it seems to arouse in the 
players that these unpleasant scandals, like the pres- 
ent one, have been so few and far between. From 
the practical point of view, it is a good thing that 
the present disclosures have been given wide publicity 
and that the heavy penalties inflicted upon the foolish 
players in question should have been burned into the 
consciousness of every other professional player. If 
the present scandal results in a more public and dis- 
interested control of the two major leagues, everyone 
will probably be the gainer. 

The proposal to make gambling on baseball games 
either a penal offence or a misdemeanour is, of 
course, mere nonsense and futility. Gambling on the 
game should be public and allowed; but the heaviest 
and most immediate penalties (the severest of which 
would be permanent expulsion from the game) should 
attach to the player who bets a.single ‘dollar. Never- 
theless, something like the present scandal is bound 
to occur periodically unless the deeper faults of pro- 
fessional baseball can be eradicated. To eliminate 
for ever all dishonesty from the. game it must become 
—to the individual player—something deeper and 
more important than a mere exhibition of technical 
skill. It must have some more genuine and vital 
relation to his social life as a citizen. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION IN JAPAN. 


In the fat valleys of California, north and south of 
the Bay of St. Francis, in all the ports of the Asiatic 
seaboard, and all the inland cities as far as Tibet and 
Mongolia, one may find a multitude of outlanders, 
men of strange language, dress and habits, whose ac- 
quisitive activities are jealously regarded by the 
natives. In America, these objectionable people are 
short, dark-skinned, hardy, and particularly well- 
adapted to those agricultural pursuits which they 
follow with such remarkable success. In Asia, the 
foreigners are fair, and of imperial stature, and their 
business acumen enables them to live a life of luxury 
matched only by that of the local nabobs. As a 
result of the pestilent activities of these aliens, Am- 
erica has an Asiatic problem, while Asia has an Ameri- 
can problem, and Solomon himself, that wise man of 
yet another alien tace, could not separate these two 
questions, or choose between them for difficulty of 
solution. 

To the command, “Keep out of America,” the ap- 
propriate answer of the Asiatic is “Get out of Asia,” 
and if neither Peking nor Tokio has addressed Wash- 
ington in these terms, it is because no Eastern Govern- 
ment is yet prepared to say all that should be said 
about the exploitation of the coloured races by the 
white. During the war there was a lot of talk about 
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a possible reformation of the Eurasian system, but the 
present inactivity of Great Britain and France in 
China would seem to be due to war-exhaustion at 
home, and post-war troubles in the colonies and the 
mandate-areas, rather than to any new reluctance to 
exploit the Orient as opportunity offers. Of much 
greater importance than this British-French armistice, 
then, is the sudden expansion of Japanese activities, 
and the appearance of America and Soviet Russia as 
new factors in the Eastern problem. 

Long before the war the United States had crossed 
the Pacific by way of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
but American activities in Asia did not assume a 
threatening aspect until the Chinese consortium was 
launched. By virtue of this arrangement, America— 
the only great Power which had not before participated 
officially in the concessions-game—is now joined with 
Great Britain, France and Japan in a partnership 
formed to make loans to the Chinese Government, and 
to supervise the fiscal affairs of the country to any 
extent necessary to insure the safety of the new in. 
vestments. Incidentally certain restrictions are placed 
upon the further extension of national spheres of in- 
fluence, and with this for an excuse, our State Depart- 
ment has announced with a great flourish that the deal 
was made “in the interest of China.” As a matter of 
fact, its effect is to preserve the status quo with 
respect to the British and French spheres, which 
already cover more than one-quarter of the area of the 
Republic, while at the same time it lets America into 
the Chinese game, and puts a limit to the activities of 
Japan, the only Power other than America that is now 
in a position to make new advances in the East. 

Until a week ago, anyone who believed that co- 
operative exploitation is more righteous than the com- 
petitive kind, might conceivably have believed also that 
the State Department was moved by the loftiest 
motives when it framed this scheme—incidentally so 
profitable to the American bankers of the consortium- 
group. But now that our own Mr. Colby is exerting 
himself to keep the Chinese Government from can- 
celling the old concessions to Tsarist Russia, all our 
high moral talk about love for China is seen for the 
trash that it is. The business of holding Russian 
rights in abeyance until a new Russian Government has 
been raised up and recognized, comes simply to this: 
the United States assumes the responsibility for pre- 
serving Russian concessions in China until Russia 
becomes sufficiently imperialistic to look after these 
concessions herself. In times past we have condemned 
the whole system of spheres of influence, but now we 
insist that the system be preserved for the benefit of a 
non-existent Government and at the expense of a 
friendiy and helpless people. 

Admittedly there is a qualitative difference between 
the Chinese cancellation of Russian concessions and 
the Japanese occupation of Russian territory in 
Saghalin and on the Siberian mainland. Those who 
do not hope for an imperial restoration in Russia 
must join with those who do, in endorsing the State 
Department’s protest in the latter instance. But here 
again the record of the Department will hardly sup- 
port its claims to disinterestedness ; a nation which has 
countenanced the blockade of Russia, and waged un- 
official war against that country on two fronts, has no 
business swelling up with righteous anger when Japan 
goes ahead with a project which the United States and 
Japan began together. 

Anyone who attempts to state briefly what has been 
the Oriental policy of the United States during the 
last four years will find the task a difficult one. The 


promises that led China into the war; the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement, so flattering to Japanese imperialists ; 
the Shantung award with its further sacrifice of 
Chinese interests to those of Japan; the Japanese- 
American operations which opened the way for the 
recent seizures by Japan in Siberia; the consortium- 
negotiations, with the reports that the United States 
had again recognized Japan’s special interest in China; 
the formation of the consortium, with incidental limita- 
tions of some sort upon Japanese expansion; the pro- 
test against the Japanese occupation of Eastern Si- 
beria; and finally this other protest against China’s 
cancellation of the old Russian concessions: in the 
course of all this tangled business, and with the same 
moral maxims always in service, we have shown our- 
selves willing to sacrifice Chinese, Russian or Japanese 
interests as occasion demanded, and after no end of 


manipulation we have now become deeply and officially" 


involved in the affairs of the Far East. In view of 
these facts, it is hardly to be expected that Japan will 
consider our policy any more disinterested than her 
own, or that she will look upon America otherwise 
than as a competitor for the control of Asia. 

It is no part of our purpose to frame excuses for 
Japanese imperialism, or to prove what in fact we do 
not believe—that Japanese policy is a shade or two 
lighter in hue than our own. What we would like to 
demonstrate is that American policy toward the Orient 
has recently been marked by inconsistency and insin- 
cerity, and that the Japanese have every excuse for 
thinking that America has taken the lists against them 
in the Far East. 

If anyone in Japan required additional proof of this 
proposition, some one else in Japan would be sure to 
find it in the expansion of the American navy. Japan 
is building ships for all she is worth, but she can 
hardly hope to compete in this business with the 
United States. In 1923 America will have seventeen 
battleships afloat, as against Japan’s eight. What does 
America want with such a navy, now that she has 
withdrawn so completely from European affairs? To 
the Oriental, the answer must be obvious. 

Since Japan can have no hope of out-building the 
United States, she must have recourse to an alliance 
with some other naval Power. Great Britain likewise 
looks with jealousy upon the development of the Am- 
erican navy, and it may fairly be supposed that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, recently renewed, is now in 
essence as much anti-American as it is anti-Russian. 
But the British-American Arbitration Treaty and the 
anti-Japanese feeling in the British colonies must 
necessarily operate to weaken the Alliance; and hence 
if things come to a pinch, Japan may be left to face 
America alone, although it is hard to believe that such 
will be the case. ; 

Besides the new and official activities of the United 
States in Asia, Japan has now to reckon with a great 
expansion of American commercial enterprise of the 
familiar sort. It is in the conduct of American-owned 
sales organizations and factories in the Orient that one 
finds the most convenient parallel for Japanese activ- 
ities in California. American operators in China and 
Japan are not personally engaged in digging their in- 
comes—and the dividends of their companies—out of 
the soil. The American is the boss, and native labour 
as well as native resources must contribute to his 
winnings. He is not by any means so likely as the 
Japanese settler in California to merge his fortune 
with that of the nation which gives him his living; and 
when it comes to “sending money out of the country,” 
his per capita efficiency is much greater. And yet in 
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the East, Americans come and go as they will, while 


1 


every port in America is closed to Asiatics. This, of 
course, is no argument for the removal of restrictions 
upon Asiatic immigration; rather it is an argument 
against American self-righteousness, and it goes to 
prove that, when it comes to digging up excuses for 
dislike and distrust, the brown brothers will find that 
commerce, like diplomacy, offers a fertile field. 


MR. MENCKEN AND THE PROPHETS. 
Mr. Henry L. MENcKEN has been indulging of late 
in a rather grim exultation over the discomfiture of the 
prophets of a spiritual awakening in American liter- 
ature. From Emerson to Carl Sandburg, as he says, 
there has been a long line of enthusiasts predicting, in 
Whitman’s words, that “a great original literature is 
sure to become the justification and reliance (in some 
respects the sole reliance) of American democracy”; 
and he points out that, after a hundred years of this 
brave assurance, nothing has been actually produced 
to justify it. What is the literature, he asks, that 
America has produced and continues to produce? 

Viewed largely, [he says] its salient character appears 
as a sort of timorous flaccidity, an amiable hollowness. In 
bulk it grows more and more formidable, in ease and 
decorum it makes undoubted progress, and on the side 
of mere technique, of the bald capacity to write, it shows 
an ever-widening competence. But when one _ proceeds 
from such agencies and externals to the intrinsic sub- 
stance, to the creative passion within, that substance 
quickly reveals itself as thin and watery, and that passion 
fades to something almost puerile. 

Certainly Mr. Mencken is right in saying that time 
has not in any tangible way borne the prophets out. 
“T know not a land except ours,” said Whitman, who 
would have used the same words if he had been writing 
to-day, “that has not to some extent, however small, 
made its title clear.”’ Nevertheless, there is, on the one 
hand, an aspect of this prophecy, and, on the other, an 
aspect of the literature that has given it the lie, which 
Mr. Mencken has ignored. And it happens that these 
aspects are, from the point of view of criticism, pre- 
cisely the most essential. 

Even Mr. Mencken will not deny that he has read 
the Bible. He has read the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament; and he knows that they were “mistaken,” too. 
They were always predicting a Utopia and a Messiah 
and a spiritual awakening in Israel. Did anything of 
the sort ever come to pass? Even those who assume 
that the Messiah did eventually come are obliged to 
admit that centuries intervened between the prediction 
and the event. But the fact is that prophecy has 
nothing to do with events: that its wishes are not ful- 
filled in no way invalidates its function. Prophecy, 
whatever it seems to say, concerns not the future but 
the present; and prophets, if they are true prophets, 
are never “mistaken.” That is the first of Mr. Menc- 
ken’s misapprehensions. False prophets, of course, 
exist; but what makes them false is not that events 
fail to bear them out, but that they are untrue to their 
office. 

What is the office of prophecy? And why is it that 
prophets are never mistaken? Mr. Mencken quotes 
these words of Emerson: “The office of the scholar is 
to cheer, to raise and to guide men by showing them 
facts amid appearances.” These “facts amid appear- 
ances” give prophecy its secure basis, and the function 
of prophecy is to insist upon them and upon their 
implications. And what are these facts? That life is 
not being but becoming, that men are infinitely sug- 
gestible, that humanity contains the permanent possi- 
bility of a spiritual awakening, and that whether it 


awakens or not, whether it lives an existence preoccu- 
pied with inanimate things, motor-cars, bathrooms, 
underclothes and the general stock-in-trade of the 
advertisers, or with animate things, colour and line, 
poetry, friendship, comedy and tragedy, depends 
wholly upon the conditions that surround it and the 
stimuli that are brought to bear upon it. In ages like 
our own, which have known hardly any other stimulus 
than that of animal competition, people not only cease 
to believe or to be interested in this permanent possi- 
bility, they willingly forget that any other mode of life 
than their own has ever generally prevailed; and this 
although authentic records tell us how, eight centuries 
ago, for instance, whole countrysides, radiant with an 
ingenuous gaiety, a rapturous joy of life, dedicated 
themselves to the building of the cathedrals and how, 
two centuries later, cities turned out, not as mobs but 
as armies of individuals, to follow a picture through 
the streets. Does Mr. Mencken remember Huysmans’s 
account of the building of Chartres? Has he read 
Vasari’s life of Cimabue? Then he knows that hu- 
manity in the mass is capable of responding to almost 
any stimulus, if it is powerful and constant enough. 
And the office of prophecy is to keep it aware of this 
fact. It keeps men aware that they have certain in- 
alienable opportunities: its predictions are simply the 
fulfillments on paper of wishes that exist in men’s 
minds and that men are permanently capable of fulfill- 
ing in their own persons. 

Provided, of course, that they get the stimulus. 
And here is the second point which Mr. Mencken has 
ignored. He says that the prophets of an American 
literature have been deluded because the literature 
has not appeared, ignoring the fact that it is no concern 
of the prophets whether or not their predictions are 
carried out. He also says that the substance of Am- 
erican literature “reveals itself as thin and watery” 
and that its passion fades when we examine it to 
“something almost puerile,”’ ignoring the fact that if a 
literature is thin, watery and puerile it is because the 
spirits of its creators are so, and that the creators of 
a literature are all individually and collectively respon- 
sible for the character of what they create. Mr. 
Mencken does not admit that he is responsible: 


human, all-too-human as he is, in spite of his Nietz- 


scheanism, he says virtually, for all answer to his own 
complaints: “Give us back our beer.” In fact, he 
ridicules this notion of responsibility. And yet, if one 
is not mistaken, this notion is, in the sphere of liter- 
ature as in any other sphere, the law of which the 
prophets can only be expected to remind those who 
alone are able to give other men the stimulus’ they 
need. What is a national literature? Is it anything 
at bottom but the work of half a dozen men? What 
is Russian literature? Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Dostoiev- 
sky, Gorky, Andreyev—and a small company of others 
who have been touched into life by them, and who hav- 
in turn touched others into life. And even these greax 
leaders have acknowledged that they were touched inte 
life by Pushkin, the fount of everything the world 
knows as Russian. If Mr. Mencken wishes to under- 
stand why it is that American literature has never 
fulfilled the prophecies that have been made regarding 
it, he has only to study, in all its implications, the atti- 
tude which he himself assumes. “One is conscious 
of no brave and noble earnestness” in our literature, 
says Mr. Mencken, “of no generalized passion for intel- 
lectual and spiritual adventure, of no organized deter- 
mination to think things out.’ Of whom, of what, 
does Mr. Mencken expect this “organized determina- 
tion”? Of some invisible author’s league? Of Amer- 
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ica itself? Mr, Mencken is always talking of the need 
of an aristocracy in America, but what is aristocracy 
in essence but the sense of being responsible? Mr. 
Mencken repudiates responsibility in his own person, 
and that is what every other American writer has 
done; and that, and nothing else, explains why the 
prophets have been, as Mr. Mencken says, deluded. 
To capable men, in short, prophecy is not a prediction, 
it is a challenge; and the trouble with American liter- 
ature is that no one has had the strength to take the 
challenge up. 

One might say, of course, that this is the trouble 
with everything in America. We have lived for a hun- 
dred and fifty years on the bland assurance that every- 
thing was coming out right, at the same time passing 
the responsibility on to everybody and anybody else, till 
things have actually come out as wrong as they can 
possibly be. The assumption of democracy in all de- 
partments of life has resulted in an absolute reversal 
of rational values, so that we have become aristocratic 
in the material sphere and plebeian in the sphere of the 
spirit. The sphere of the spirit, meanwhile, is the only 
sphere of which it can be said that beyond all ques- 
tion it requires an aristocratic polity. What is our 
literature, if it is not, to quote a phrase of D. H. 
Lawrence, “a disarray of falling stars coming to 
naught”? And why do they come to naught, these 
falling stars? Because writers, unlike men of affairs, 
who consolidate their power through the simplest of 
the moral faculties, by merely seizing upon material 
opportunities that lie about them, are obliged to work 
upon their obscure perceptions and to follow the most 
treacherous leads in the world, the leads of an imagina- 
tion that is conditioned by all sorts of intangible and 
incalculable things, temperament, health, a fluctuating 
energy, and the rest of the devils that beset the 
spirit. Why should anyone write? And why should 
anyone write well? And especially when the less one 
writes the more esteem one has, and the worse one 
writes the more money one gets? It is a fantastic 
occupation from the point of view of common sense; 
and as common sense prevails in America, literature 
becomes what it is. And in every other country also, 
literature would become what it is in America if it 
failed to produce, as regularly as the stars go round, 
an aristocracy of the spirit that keeps it up to the 
mark. 

For what does this aristocracy do? It creates, in 
the first place, by its prestige, such a sense of the 
splendour of the vocation that sensitive men, perceiv- 
ing it, are eager to put up with an army of devils and 
pass through purgatory in order to have a chance to 
serve anything so divine. It preserves the secrets of 
the vocation so that men, having as it were taken the 
vows, can come to it and learn the discipline by which 
the spirit gains possession of itself and finds its direc- 
tion. It creates standards for men to measure them- 
selves by and sets up sign-posts that prevent men from 
wandering off the highway and getting their feet en- 
tangled in quicksands. It infuses literature and the 
literary life with honour, with magnanimity, with 
knowledge, with passion, with disinterestedness and all 
the other conquests of which great spirits alone perhaps 
are fully capable, but which everyone of good will 
can share in a measure. These are among the services 
an aristocracy of the spirit renders to literature. With- 
out them, it must be frankly admitted, literature in the 
proper sense can not exist at all. 

This is what Whitman meant by his “promulgation 
and belief in such a class or order—a new and greater 
literatus order . . . fit to cope with our occasions, lands, 


permeating the whole mass of American morality, 
taste, belief, breathing into it a new breath of life, 
giving it decision.” And it defines the challenge that 
Whitman and all the rest of Mr. Mencken’s prophets 
liave offered to the American writer who is capable of ~ 
making something of himself. The time has come 
indeed when, with all the material power this country 
so irresponsibly exercises, the American writer is no 
longer entitled to remain a child. He is responsible 
for the confusion that results from his own indolence 
and cynicism, from the claptrap that he permits him- 
self to write, from his insincerity and his love of cheap 
applause and his indulgence of every personal, petty, 
all-too-human whim. Is it for nothing that the letters 
of Ibsen and of Flaubert have been spread before us, 
the confessions of Tolstoy and of Nietzsche, the most’) 
intimate documents of the whole priesthood of modern 
letters? To what, said William James, do the better- 
men owe their escape from a perpetual inferiority to 
their full selves? “Either some unusual stimulus fills 
them with emotional excitement, or some unusital idea 
of necessity induces them to make an extra effort of 
will.’ One might suppose that it would be only neces- 
sary to observe the state of American literature to 
convince the capable writer of this unusual idea of 
necessity ; and as for the unusual stimulus, if we must 
have both, well, that we get from those who have ac- 
cepted the necessity and made the effort and lived up 
to their capacity. If such exist! Are they going to 
exist? Not one capable American writer is justified in 
denying it. 

The aristocracy of the spirit [says Mr. Middleton Mur- 

ry] is the only aristocracy in the world worth having, 
for any man may enter it. But it can only be worth hav- 
ing and worth entering if it exacts the highest from it- 
self. If it is to disregard, as it must, alien attributes such 
as wealth and popular esteem, it must replace these by 
titles more arduous. In order that it may have the 
strength to refuse to compromise without, it must refuse 
to compromise within. To wink at any defection from 
its own standards, to tolerate slovenly thought or mere- 
tricious art, to admit for one single moment that the 
republic of the spirit is a place of licence because it is 
largely screened from the public eye, to forget that the 
rejection of the standard of the market-place is justified 
only by the acceptance of a far sterner morality—is to 
have forfeited the claim to present respect and ultimate 
allegiance. 
If even two or three American writers, as gifted and 
capable as a dozen we now have, accepted a responsi- 
bility as harsh as that, we might begin to see the ful- 
fillment of those prophecies Mr. Mencken considers so 
absurd. In truth, the joke is not on the prophets but 
on us, who lack the grace to respond when the prophets 
call. 


CREATIVE ‘“‘BUMS.”’ 


Literary history envisages the “bum” as a source of poetry, 
of plastic expression. From the times of Frangois Villon 
to those of Francis Thompson how many tattered and lonely 
figures have trodden and slept on the cobblestones of the 
world! Some, like Dostoievsky, go seeking out those of their 
fellows who are struggling to evade the social sanctions; 
others perhaps pursue some dream-love half round the world 
only to find in the end its realization in their own outpour- 
ings. The varieties of the efflorescent tramp and vagabond 
are innumerable. The species has room for gentlemen 
swashbucklers and lowly importuners of an averted god, for 
loafers like John Davidson’s who heard the pale unechoing 
note, the faint “Aha!” sent out from the wall of heaven, 

But in this country literary history is misread—or unread. 
At any rate the true significance of the “bum” is lost to 
most of us in these moder days. We read of him as of 
a misshapen vessel which by a mad freak Providence has 
filled with celestial spring water. But if by chance he should 
come to the door of our rich acquaintance, the servants would 
be told to send him away. 
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The popular preachment of success and respectability is 
lethal to the “bum,” and it is fatal to something else besides. 
For aristocrat and vagabond are brothers under the skin. 
Each is free to stand aside and contemplate a world in 
which acquisitiveness and a facility in betraying other human 
beings are the virtues most richly rewarded. The “bum,” 
because of his shabbiness and poverty is beneath the notice 
of our significant classes, that is, of the well-to-do. The 
aristocrat, on the other hand, in the personal freedom which 
accompanies an assured means of livelihood, finds it unneces- 
sary to pursue the usual paths which lead to the gratifica- 
tion of his pleasures and comfort. 

But the penniless wanderer more often than his wealthy 
counterpart, comes to grips with the mean and petty shifts 
and expedients by which life is maintained. In the crucible 
of his experience he may become more of a realist, though 
not necessarily so—Francis Thompson wrote the “Hound 
of Heaven” while he wandered footsore and hungry about 
the streets of London. Save as the duress of life sharpens 
his vision the “bum” need be concerned no more than the 
aristocrat with the rough objects and cruel circumstances 
surrounding him. But the man of means, as we call him, 
who has a quick and sensitive mind, is master of finer and 
more subtle avoidances than the vagabond, he is free to 
heighten his impressions by excluding whatever is disagree- 
able to him. He may cultivate and refine all his perceptions 
by enriching his life with whatever he may desire of paint- 
ing, literature, music. 

Essentially both “bum” and aristocrat must be lonely men. 
Among our many unemployed rich men and poor men how 
few are willing to use their riches or their poverty to achieve 
for themselves creative loneliness. Yet it is out of this lone- 
liness that America’s achievement in the arts, eventually per- 
haps even the discovery of true community life, must spring. 
In the arid waste of our pseudo-art, our pseuwdo-democracy, 
in the presence of the fear of an impending Great Crash 
a few great spirits—“bums” and aristocrats—will withdraw 
from the madding crowd to seek and to find their own 
America. Assuredly it will not be the America of the herd. 
It will be found, perhaps, somewhere along Spoon River, 
or perhaps near Winesburg, Ohio, or in the Land of Buried 
Cultures; maybe the map of the way will be found in some 
Untimely Paper. 

America awaits the “bum” who cares so much for his few 
dreams that he will be utterly careless of personal success, 
that for a time he will even forsake the Whitman tradition 
of personal amplitude. He will neither preach nor set out 
tpon crusades. He will try to see life, as one or two photog- 
raphers in America—Alfred Stieglitz and Paul Strand—are 
trying to see, with an intensity of vision that excludes every- 
thing but the thing it is focussed upon. Perhaps if there are 
such “bums” in America they will stride neglected and un- 
known in the streets, will live alone for the sake of what 
they must think and feel alone, will suffer as only the man 
can suffer who permits himself to experience the kind of world 
in which crowds fancy they live. 

Herpert J. SELIGMANN. 


REACTION IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


THosE who are familiar with the distinguished his- 
tory of German universities and know something of 
their glorious traditions of liberality and freedom 
may well be dismayed at the conservative attitude 
which to-day prevails throughout these institutions on 
all questions, from trifles connected with the drinking- 
customs and duelling etiquette of the students to world 
problems of the highest social and political import; 
and the thoughtful observer can not but be terrified 
by the brutal intolerance with which the cives academict 
is everywhere overwhelming the dissentient minority. 

What are the facts of the present situation? The 
reactionary majority among the students in the average 
German university to-day may be safely estimated at 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent of the whole, and 
among the professors at from ninety-five to one hun- 
dred per cent. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that only a very small fraction, less than ten per 
cent of the students and teaching staffs, has any polit- 
ical interests of any sort; the rest, simply because of 
sheer intellectual laziness, allow themselves to be 
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carried along on the flowing tide of reaction, now 
everywhere in full flood, offering no opposition even 
to the plottings and plannings of the royalists, imper- 
ialists and chativinists. Instinctively this inert mass 
opposes the new Germany just because it is new, 
being willing, apparently, to accept the new regime 
only when it has become old. The average sttdent 
and professor is not a “political animal”; in other 
words, he is not a true citizen. He is at best either 
passive or neutral, or at worst an easily-influenced 
puppet ; that is why he never leaves the compact ma- 
jority, the herd, which has been portrayed so realis- 
tically by Ibsen and analyzed so scrupulously by 
Le Bon. One need not, therefore, attach too much 
importance to these reactionary cliques among our pro- 
fessors and the youths who follow them; it is rather 
for the sake of our universities themselves that one 
must perforce regret the growing influence of these 
cliques. 

At one time the universities of Germany were the 
mighty buttresses of spiritual and political freedom. 
Why, then, this transformation which is taking place 
to-day? All that is known about the psychology of 
the herd does not explain the phenomenon. Take, 
for example, those institutions that in the time of Jahn 
adopted as their symbol at his suggestion not the 
colours of Prussia or Austria, but the black, red and 
gold of Greater Germany. Yet these same institu- 
tions are to-day the first to mock at their former ideals 
and at their own colours, dragging them in the mud 
as the despised “banners of the Jews.” Of course 
it is the approved custom of mobs to shout “Hosanna!” 
one day and “Crucify him!” the next. But that is 
no reason why the official representatives of German 
culture should deny their own ideals, once so proudly 
proclaimed at the Wartburg festival, and destroy in 
an orgy of blood and iron that ancient German humani- 
tarianism, which, as people used to say, would cure 
the world of its ills.. 

Nevertheless the reasons for this rapid change may 
be easily understood upon a close examination. A 
hundred years ago the students and professors of 
the universities of Germany belonged to the rising 
middle class, coming from the towns and to some 
extent from the country; and as such they were forced 
to strive for social recognition and political equality. 
In those days the nobility and the bureaucracy, both 
civil and military, took the leading part in the life 
of the State, and men of learning were only just begin- 
ning to appear upon the scene; but at the universities, 
men were looking hopefully to the future and were 
full’ of enthusiasm for all progressive movements. 
With the dawn of the twentieth century the German 
university graduate had entered into the the prom- 
ised land, and it was not unreasonable for him to 
hope that the time was at hand when he might attain 
to offices of the highest rank in the councils of the 
Empire. Thanks to the great development of tech- 
nical arts and industry in Germany before the war, 
plenty of attractive positions with generous salaries 
were open to intellectuals, and, indeed, to all university 
graduates, with the result that the lot of the German 
journeyman-professor was undoubtedly the most envi- 
able in the academic world. But now in 1920 it is 
clear that the revolutionary movements of the day 
can not possibly improve the pre-war status of the 
university graduate. Inevitably the German professor 
must forfeit much of the sovereign power that was 
once his, and the German student when he leaves the 


university must face the formidable competition of 


an insurgent proletariat. Small wonder then that 
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those who still cling tenaciously to what remains of 
their former power should look with longing eyes 
backward instead of forward. , 


These simple reflections will perhaps serve to ex- 
plain the difference between the German universities 
of 1820—when the students enthusiastically proclaimed 
themselves on the side of freedom, and protested 
against reactionary militarism—and those of to-day 
when the students have declared for militarism and 
protested against freedom. While it is undoubtedly 
true that changed class-interests are a partial cause 
of this difference it would be an injustice to the spirit 
of former days to attribute this difference to such 
superficial circumstances alone. The truth of the 
matter is that the universities of Germany have under- 
gone a profound internal change, and the professors 
and students of to-day are entirely different people 
from what they were a hundred years ago. Early 
in the nineteenth century the universities were the 
best and clearest expression of the free intellectual 
and spiritual life of Germany; but at the outbreak of 
the world-war, they had become merely a possession 
of the governing class. During the century the polit- 
ical State with considerable ingenuity and success grad- 
ually managed to get control of the universities, 
which at one time had been free institutions, entirely 
independent of the State. But apparently the universi- 
ties of Germany no longer desired to be free to rule 
in the realm of the spirit, but rather felt themselves 
to be—I take the phrase from one of the volunteer 
pretorians—the “spiritual body-guard of the Hohen- 
zollerns.” That this is a just and accurate estimate 
of their ambition is shown by the dominance of the 
military spirit in the universities before the war, when 
certain professors were actually dismissed from their 
positions because they would not accept the findings 
of a military court in matters concerning personal 
honour. 


For advancement to the higher ranks of the civil 
service two qualifications have hitherto been required 
of every candidate, the sword-knot of the reserve- 
officer and the doctor’s cap. This unnatural associa- 
tion has necessarily had certain evil consequences ; it 
has meant, for example, that members of the royal 
houses have gone to the universities, entered the 
student corps and have become models not only for 
the members of their corps but for the whole student- 
body. But such a deterioration in the moral of the 
German university could not have taken place so 
soon or so quickly had it not been for the fact that 
in the course of time the universities were becoming 
mere trade-schools, giving to the cities the officials they 
required and meeting the new and clamorous demands 
of German industry with a never-ending supply of 
well-trained, technical experts. This new state of 
affairs unexpectedly turned the idealistic student socie- 
ties of former days into mere vocational place-finding 
institutions, for it had gradually become the custom 
to fill certain lucrative positions, when they fell vacant, 
from the membership roll of certain of these societies, 
-with the result that in order to secure preferment 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy the young graduates 
soon began to suit their opinions and their standards 
to those circumstances under which advancement was 
easiest. It followed, therefore, that when those who 
had been trained according to this system, themselves 
became teachers in the universities, those institutions 
became irrevocably fixed as training-grounds for the 
men who were to direct and control the social and 
economic affairs of the Empire. 

While, of course, certain good results followed from 
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this change in the character of the German university 
it should be remembered that these technical training- 
colleges have one grave shortcoming; they can not 
adapt themselves to new ideals; for they no longer 
depend absolutely and entirely as did the old univer- 
sity, upon knowledge, eternally young, eternally chang- 
ing, and covering every field of human thought and 
endeavour ; rather do they depend only on the historical 
foundation of a narrow, political fact. For these in- 
stitutions, these body-guards of the Hohenzollerns, 
scholarship based on practical politics, was the rule. 
Of course there were a few exceptions, but these kept 
an enforced silence and acquiesced in the degradation 
of German culture, for they stood alone and unsup- 
ported and the original meaning of the word professor 
—“to profess or speak out”—had long been forgotten. 

This closing of the door on innumerable openings 
for promising careers has greatly influenced univer- 
sity opinion in Germany and is the most obvious ex- 
planation why there are so many Jews among German 
intellectual revolutionaries. Under the old order, Jews 
were not looked upon in German university-circles 
as having “arrived,” and to-day in republican Ger- 
many they are still forced to struggle for equal rights. 
That is why the present “revolution” seems to the Jew 
little more than a new form of the old /ése-majesté. 

No class or race is by nature either better or worse 
than any other, nor of itself is either revolutionary or 
conservative. Environment is everything. And so it 
is with our professors and students; they too are the 
products of their environment, and only when things 
have gone badly with them for a time, will there arise 
among them new idealists whose vision will not lead 
them to deny the idealism of others merely because 
it is new and unfamiliar to them. ; 

This, then, is the indictment which must be brought 
against the educated youth of Germany to-day; it has 
no understanding of the wonderful idealism which, 
in spite of everything, exists among the German pro- 
letariat ; more than that, it has lost all contact with the 
struggling and striving masses. The great majority 
of German intellectuals look upon the working-class as 
an upstart who may rob them of some of their enjoy- 
ment of life and of opportunities for advancement in 
their careers; indeed they regard the proletariat less 
as a political enemy than as a troublesome competitor. 

The great gulf which stands between the educated 
classes and the uneducated masses has existed for a 
long time in Germany and is one of the greatest dan- 
gers of the approaching revolution, which can be truly 
successful only if the intellectuals and the masses 
join forces and work together in the common cause. 
The fact that this gulf exists goes far to explain the 
present reactionary temper of our universities, and 
its existence may be the more readily understood when 
it is remembered that these universities were organized 
during the period of German confederation, and, in 
the last analysis, were organized always as schools for 
industrial leaders and State officials, who have not had 
such opportunities as tradespeople and peasants have 
enjoyed to learn from economic realities what are the 
vital forces of our times. And now the German intel- 
lectuals are meeting the tragic fate of privileged people 
everywhere—they are quite shut out from the main 
currents of life in the modern world. 

This career-patriotism, in itself so petty and yet so 
easy to understand, seems for the moment to be 
sweeping all before it. This state of affairs is quite 
naturally the result of special causes for which the 
war is largely to blame. Perhaps the chief cause of 
the trouble is fear of bolshevism on the one hand, and 
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of the Entente on the other. The bolsheviki demand 
the renunciation of all privileged positions, and the 
Peace-makers of Versailles demand so much in the 
way of indemnities that it is unlikely that it will be 
possible in the future to treat our intellectuals as 
privileged persons. And so the intellectuals of Ger- 
many are to-day opposing the Bolsheviki and all their 
works and are promising themselves to treat the 
Entente in the same manner as soon as they are strong 
enough to do so. 

Of course this foolish and unpatriotic behaviour 
hinders the development of Germany, but it should 
not be taken too seriously. When at last these aca- 
demic Rip Van Winkles wake up to the facts and 
perceive—as some day even they will do—that the 
bolshevik soup need not be eaten as hot as it is cooked, 
and that the Treaty of Versailles will assuredly go to 
pieces against the hard facts of the economic situation ; 
when at last they realize these things, then our German 
students and professors will gradually calm them- 
selves and return to the comfortable and harmless 
pursuit of their studies. 

Let us not, therefore, exaggerate the power and in- 
fluence of the reactionary wave which just now is 
sweeping -through the German universities. Only 
those of us who know that once our life-work lay 
within the walls of the university, have just cause for 
complaint; for in the present chaos one thing only 
seems certain—the universities of Germany are no 
longer striving for the advancement of learning, the 
torch has slipped from their hands. 


Georc F. NIcowat. 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


Wuat is the matter with America? 

One knows in advance the answer that will come in 
unison from ninety-seven per cent of all who hear 
the question: Nothing is the matter with America. 
If you don’t like the way we do things here, get out. 

But a steadily increasing number of us refuse to 
be satisfied with this answer. More: We look upon 
such a reply as indicative of one of the things that 
is the matter with America—uniquely the matter— 
for no other nation so bitterly and intolerantly re- 
sents unfavourable criticism of its customs and insti- 
tutions. 

Twenty years ago our school geographies taught us 
that a characteristic of the Chinese was their habit of 
referring to all foreigners as “foreign devils.” The 
power to see ourselves as others see us being no great- 
er in the case of the children than in the case of their 
fathers and mothers, we were greatly impressed by 
this light on a backward race. It had and still has no 
significance for us that the Italians among us were 
called dagoes, wops or guineas; the Irish, rednecks, 
micks and harps; the Jews, yids and sheenies; the 
Hungarians, hunkies ; the Chinamen, chinks ; the Mex- 
icans, greasers; the Germans, Heinies or Dutchmen, 
and also, with witty reference to their taste in food, 
sauerkrauts. At home, our fathers damned the 
Swedes, the “squareheads,’ then the main foreign 
element in our district. It was charged against them 
that they could live on stockfish and potatoes “and 
support a whole family on less than one white man 
eats.” Later the Italians flocked into the district and 
shared the contumely with the Swedes. In their case, 
too, frugal habits, the heritage of centuries of neces- 
sity, were held against them. Another of the main 
counts in the indictment against all foreigners was the 
fact that they spoke English brokenly. “If anybody 


wants to live over here he can learn to talk good 
United States or else go back home”—and this from 
the world’s poorest linguists! 

In nothing has this feeling of absolute superiority to 
all other peoples manifested itself more concretely than 
in our attitude toward foreigners who remain here 
without becoming naturalized, and conversely toward 
Americans who surrender their American citizenship. 
We execrate Americans who become citizens of an- 
other country ; we execrate citizens of other countries 
who remain here without becoming Americans. This 
attitude is plainly the outgrowth of a conviction, often 
merely subconscious but nevertheless strong, that all 
other peoples on the face of the earth are lesser 
breeds and ought to be grateful for being permitted 
to come within our boundaries, even as citizens of a 
tolerated but distinctly second class. 

The American attitude in this respect is unique. 
In only two European countries have I found in iso- 
lated instances in certain aristocratic circles a slight 
undercurrent of feeling unfavourable to citizens by 
adoption, but it was a passive feeling. During a resi- 
dence of many years in various European countries 
nobody has ever suggested to me, even remotely, the 
advisability of becoming a citizen of one of those 
countries. Indeed I have but rarely been reminded 
that I was a foreigner, except in so far as I was gen- 
erally treated with somewhat more consideration than 
is shown to the native, it being assumed that I was 
not so familiar with the laws and customs and that 
allowances must be made for me. Nowhere have I 
found myself labelled with a contemptuous or un- 
pleasant designation corresponding to wop, mick, and 
the like. 

And now it seems as though our “foreign-devil” 
feeling has been greatly strengthened by the return- 
ing members of the American Expeditionary Force. 
There are four distinct stages through which every 
American passes if he remains long enough in a 
foreign country. I have seen them exemplified in 
literally hundreds of cases. The first stage is marked 
by a contemptuous rejection of all customs and in- 
stitutions that differ from those of America. The 
second stage is an easy tolerance; the third, the dawn- 
ing of a conviction that, perhaps after all, some at 
least of these customs and institutions are the natural 
outgrowth of and are best suited to the conditions 
accompanying them, and that some of them are ad- 
mirable. The fourth stage is marked by the accept- 
ance personally of the best of the country’s customs 
and ‘by advocacy for America of those institutions 
that appear to be an improvement over correspond- 
ing institutions at home. 

My experience leads me to the conclusion that 
roughly speaking the first stage lasts from one to two 
years, according to the education and idiosyncracies 
of the individual, the second at most one year, and 
the third and fourth come in upon each other’s heels. 
Very few American soldiers ever got out of the first 
stage. Even those with the longest service had few 
opportunities to learn much about the real life of the 
people or about their institutions. The average 
schoolma’am who spent a summer in Europe before 
the war, came back better equipped to discuss Euro- 
pean matters than did the average doughboy, but she 
did not return clothed with the authority of heroism. 
Outside the circle of family and friends her criticisms 
of Europe never became known. 

Not so with the doughboy. He came back in uni- 
form to localities that before the war had never seen 
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a soldier ; the smell of powder clung to him. Perhaps 
he lacked an arm or a leg; anyway he had played 
his part in the great struggle. All this of course made 
him an authority on European affairs, and his opin- 
ions were those of all first-stagers. “He wouldn’t live 
in France if they would give him the country” (opin- 
ion of a captain of pioneers). He “wouldn’t trade 
Detroit for all Germany” (opinion of a young lieu- 
tenant who had travelled from Tréves to Berlin and 
thence to Copenhagen as a courier). “Them foreign- 
ers are all crazy” (from a farmer-boy soldier, with 
nearly two years’ service in France, Italy and Ger- 
many). “Europe wouldn’t be so bad if they had a 
few Americans over there to run the country for 
them” (opinion of a lieutenant who was obviously ap- 
proaching the second stage). 

These are but a few typical opinions from the many 
which I have jotted down in conversation with re- 
turned soldiers of all ranks. They are a fair sample 
of the whole. I have not found a single soldier who 
desired that America might acquire any custom of 
any European country, with the single exception of 
those pertaining to drink. In other words, our 
soldiers going to Europe with their strongly nation- 
alized mental equipment, with an inbred contempt for 
all things foreign, ignorant of any culture but the 
Anglo-Saxon, speaking no language but their own, 
found countries whose peoples, customs and institu- 
tions they could not possibly have learned to under- 
stand in the year or year and a half at their disposal. 
The result is that with all its prejudices strengthened 
the A. E. F. came home to a people who fully shared 
these same prejudices and so the veteran’s verdict in 
the case of America versus the World is confirmed on 
appeal. 

No further appeal is possible; there is no higher 
court. All that one can do is to move for a new trial 
on the ground that material evidence has not been 
presented. Let us try to face the matter honestly, let 
us try to find out whether our exalted opinion of our- 
selves is altogether justified. And so we come back 
to the question with which we started: What is the 
matter with America? The answer, if one may 
give it without being interrupted, is contained in one 
word: ignorance. 

One of the soundest criteria by which a country can 
be judged is the extent to which its citizens are truly 
educated. Surely we have accepted this criterion be- 
yond all other nations by putting education within the 
reach of the masses. Plainly we ought to be the best 
educated of all peoples. But we are not. We aré not 
even second, third, nor yet fourth. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour, in a bulletin 
issued a few months ago, finds that the United States 
‘Gs eighth instead of first on the list of civilized coun- 
tries with regard to the proportion of literacy among 
its inhabitants.” The 1910 census showed a percent- 
age of illiteracy of 7.7 per cent, for the American pop- 
ulation ten years old and over. This compares with .5 
per cent in Switzerland, .03 per cent in Germany, .3 per 
cent in Sweden, .2 per cent in Denmark, 3.5 per cent 
in France, 1.4 per cent in The Netherlands, and 1.5 
in Great Britain. The figures for France, Britain and 
Germany are, moreover, based on statistics collected 
five to six years earlier than the American figures. 
Putting the best face possible on the matter by ex- 
cluding our Negro population, we still have an illit- 
eracy-rate in this country exceeding five per cent. 

It may be objected that comparisons with smaller 
and more compact nations are not fair, and that our 


illiteracy-rate is largely due to our foreign-born popu- 
lation. The objection is well founded. Let us, then, 
take a single American state for contrast: We find 
that Indiana, for example, one of our most enlightened 
states, with a population about the same as that of 
Denmark, has an illiteracy-rate ,for native whites 
alone of 3.6 per cent against .2 per cent for Denmark. 
In other words, with equal population it has twenty- 
three times as many illiterates as Denmark. 

In the matter of higher education, no very recent 
figures are available, but it is probable that the relative 
proportions of university students have not altered 
greatly in the last ten years. For each 10,000 of the 
population there were, ten years ago, twenty students 
in American colleges and universities. Among eight 
great nations only Russia, with sixteen, had a lower 
figure. 
France, 81; Italy, 77; The Netherlands, 72; Germany, 
65; Great Britain and Ireland, 56. It should be noted 
also that the student who enters the average European 
university has already completed much of the work 
found in the curriculum of the average American 
college, and a great part of his course at the university 
is devoted to work which in America is found only 
in the post-graduate course of a dozen of our larger 
universities, courses attended by only a few thousand 
students, compared with the nearly 70,000 students of 
German universities, to cite but one example. 

But education, it may properly be objected, is not 
merely a matter of schooling. How do the adults of 
European countries compare with those of the same 
class in the United States in respect of pure learning, 
general information and what is comprehended under 
the broad term of culture? 

The answer to this question, of course, can not be 
based upon such definite figures as ate available in 
regard to literacy and schooling. It must rest upon a 
comparison of accomplishments and upon personal 
observation. \ As to the first, there is evidence at hand. 
Except in pure inventive genius and possibly in ar- 
chitecture, a comparison with most countries of Europe, 
even the smaller ones, does not result to our advantage. 
Consider a list of the world’s greatest men whose 
eminence rests upon their work in the field of scholar- 
ship. If such a list be made to cover all the years 
of our nationhood we are actually unrepresented in 
four or five of its sections; if it be a contemporary list 
our situation is yet worse. But even stretching a 
point and placing the best Americans on the list, what 
do we find? According to population we should have 
two and a half times as many of these men as France, 
and twice as many as the British Isles; eighteen times 
more than Sweden and thirty times more than Den- 
mark. Nobody needs to be told that we can not only 
make no pretence of fulfilling these requirements, but 
that, irrespective of population, we do well to hold 
our own with any of the countries named. 

As a result of my observations during many years 
in different parts of Europe, I assert confidently that 
in matters of general information, in general learning, 
in the ability and habit to think objectively, and gener- 
ally in what may be called culture, the European aver- 
age is not only higher than ours, but much higher. I 
do not believe any American with long experience of 
European life will question this assertion. 


In the first place practically every European with - 


any pretensions to be educated speaks at least one 
language besides his own. The cultural value of lan- 
guage-study in itself is undeniable, and in addition to 
this, the man who is able to read the newspapers and 
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current periodicals of another land—publications 
mainly not available in translations—has an advantage 
over his one-tongued brother. Moreover, most Euro- 
pean newspapers, although inadequate as compared 
with American papers in the matter of bare reporting, 
far excel these in the matter of informative articles. 

Returning to America for the first time in eight 
years, with the perspective which such an absence can 
not fail to give even the dullest observer, I have been 
struck by the absence here of any intellectual interests 
among those classes that, in Europe, support music, 
the drama, belles-lettres and other cultural activities. 
There is an appalling mental and spiritual poverty. 
Automobiles, sports, the movies—behold the bounds 
of non-vocational interests. The “tired business man” 
is unknown abroad. There is no place in Europe 
where any equivalent of “high-brow” is used as a 
term of contempt by persons who “could buy and sell 
the whole bunch of ’em.” It has become the fashion 
for us to talk in a self-satisfied way about “American 
idealism,” but the phrase is beginning to have as of- 
fensive a sound in the ears of the rest of the world 
as Deutsche Kultur had in America during the 
war. The feeling is growing up everywhere in Europe 
that this so-called idealism of ours measures civiliza- 
tion and happiness by the savings-bank accounts and 
by the degree in which all impulses are extirpated that 
are at variance with the impulses of a community of 
uninformed minds. 

Current American opinion regards European work- 
ingmen as downtrodden and ignorant. This attitude 
may readily be understood. Able and successful men 


do not emigrate, except in times of great national up- | 


heavals. Moreover, the bulk of our immigrants in the 
last twenty-five years have come from the least ad- 
vanced of the European peoples. On the whole, we 
gain our ideas of Europe from foreigners who do not 
fairly represent their peoples. If we knew more, it 
would be a sad blow to our national complacency. 
The thirst for knowledge which is exhibited by Euro- 
pean workingmen, the institutions which they have 
themselves established to satisfy this thirst and the 
extent to which they take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities offer a sharp contrast to conditions in this 
country. 

In purely cultural matters these European workers, 
both men and women, are not only ahead of Americans 
of the same class, they are ahead of the great bulk of 
all Americans. We could take lessons from them in 
the finer things of life—in the appreciation of arts, 
music, belles-lettres, painting—the things that bring 
spiritual refreshment and elevation, though it must 
be confessed that they add nothing to our financial 
stature. And yet not only do most of us entirely ne- 
glect these things; there are not lacking those who 
are openly hostile to them. The city in which this 
article is being written has a population of 40,000, the 
inhabitants are prosperous and the eight-hour day 
prevails in all factories. Neither time nor money is 
lacking for indulgence in cultural pursuits. The only 
theatre in the city not entirely devoted to moving-pic- 
tures gives us nothing but vulgarities based for the 
most part on the so-called comic pictures in the Sun- 
day supplements. Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg, Barrie— 
these have never once been played here. Years have 
passed since Shakespeare was played. There have 
been few concerts of any merit in a year, and most of 
these lost money. 

But Weimar has a population of less than 30,000. 
In one week in February, 1919, I heard there Goethe’s 
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“Iphigenia” and Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” splendidly 
played by the local dramatic company; “The Barber 
of Seville” and “Faust,” sung by the excellent local 
operatic company, and a concert by the Weimar Sym- 
phony orchestra, which gave a Mendelssohn concerto 
and a Beethoven symphony. For good measure there 
was also one song recital in the same week. American 
cities have more opportunities to hear artists of in- 
ternational reputation, but I am speaking here of a 
city’s daily cultural life. A score of Carusos can not 
compensate for the absence of weekly symphonic con- 
certs, daily operatic performances, and frequent con- 
certs by musicians who, while possibly not of great 
stature, nevertheless possess an artistry justifying 
public appearance. 

And there is a practical dollar-side to this whole 
question, too. Americans who lump all foreigners as 
lesser breeds and are indifferent to what they think of 
us should try to realize that our salesmen and.-business- 
men are at a marked disadvantage abroad because they 
lack the courtesy, social grace and cultural refinements 
which characterize even the most businesslike of 
foreign business men, Thus, for example, the manager 
for a South American country of a big American con- 
cern complained to me recently that he is greatly 
handicapped by the fact that assistants sent to him 
from America are contemptuous of the excessive cour- 
tesy of the native population and are thus at a disad- 
vantage in competition with French and German sales- 
men. That our lack of outward courtesy is not due 
to intention nor to a lack of true inward courtesy is 
true enough; but that is beside the question. 

Driven into a corner by hard facts and figures, we 
begin to make excuses. These are mainly valid. Our 
isolation has deprived us of the advantages which 
Europeans possess in their continual communication 
with each other. We are a young nation and have 
not had time or opportunity to catch up with nations 
that had ten centuries’ start of us. We still labour 
under the handicap of our Puritan heritage. 

But, qus Sexcuse, accuse. We must do something 
more than make excuses. We must moderate our 
boasting. We have some tremendous material accom- 
plishments to our credit, accomplishments of which 
we have every right to be proud, but they must not be 
permitted to overshadow our deficiencies. Even our 
excuses are less valid than they were ten years ago, 
and they are growing less valid every day. We shall 
not be able to plead childhood much longer. 


S. Mites Bourton. 


MISCELLANY. 


WHILE visiting a friend in the country recently I had 
an unforgettable experience. My friend lives on the 
outskirts of a small New England town and one of its 
old Colonial mansions is owned by the local historical 
society. Being vastly interested in such things, I started 
out one afternoon to visit the place, but as I did so my 
friend called out as I left the house, “The Daughters of 
the American Revolution hold their monthly meetings in 
the old house and I think this is their day.” “Oh, very 
well,’ I answered, “then I’ll be back pretty soon.” On 
arriving at the old mansion, I crossed the historical 
threshold and wandered slowly from room to room; 
finally, a bit tired after my long walk, I noticed that it 
was possible to ascend to a:cupola from which one might 
enjoy a fine view of the surrounding country. I made 
my way up the stairs and sat down to rest. All unwit- 
tingly I must have sat there an hour or two, for when 
I made my way down again to the second story I found 
that the Daughters of the American Revolution were in 
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session, and being afraid to interrupt them, I sat down 
at the head of the wide stair-case to await their 
adjournment. 


Tue proceedings were plainly to be heard from where I 
was sitting. After a few matters of business routine 
the audience appeared to settle down and then I seemed to 
hear a Daughter announce in a serious voice that 
she had some vital business to bring before the society. 
She began by saying that all are aware that these are 
unsettled and critical times, that in these days we have 
to be very discriminating in separating the good from 
the evil, looking to acts rather than to words, that we 
ought not only to be careful in our own judgments of 
the living but of the dead as well; that inasmuch as the 
dead, when honoured, serve as an inspiration and ex- 
ample to the living, we must be very sure that we are 
honouring the right people. It was clear, she said, in 
her mind, that for a long time the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have been making a mistake by 
holding up as noble examples certain American patriots, 
even some of their own ancestors, when in truth these 
men were anything but honourable, loyal and patriotic. 
The time had now come, said the speaker, when we 
must be logical in our judgments and say that the men 
of ’76 whom the public have honoured so long, were in 
reality no better than rebels. 


“Wo was this George Washington?” I heard her ex- 
claim with spirit, “He was an agitator: he stirred up 
the people! He was disloyal! He rebelled against con- 
stituted authority! He not only incited to violence but 
he participated in it; and if General Howe had caught 
him he would quite properly have shot him as a traitor. 
George Washington refused allegiance to his Govern- 
ment. He convoked the people in unlawful assembly. 
He led the mob. He was a conspirator. He was against 
law and order. He was an anarchist, a creator of strife, 
of discord, of chaos! He was the Debs, the Haywood, 
of his day. He bore the same relation to the constituted 
authority of his country that the I. W. W., the Socialists 
and other agitators bear to our Government of to-day. 
Wherein was he one whit better or in any way different 
from these? Were he alive to-day he would probably 
be calling himself an internationalist or something else 
as bad, just as he called himself a revolutionist then. 
Yes, Washington and Franklin and the Adamses and 
Jefferson and Hancock and Paine and Ethan Allen and 
Patrick Henry and all the others were of the very sort 
we respectable people most heartily detest. Conspirators 
all, revolutionists, urging violence and meeting constituted 
authority with force. Impatient, scornful and rejecting 
legal and proper methods of adjusting differences. And, 
moreover, these men whom we delight to honour actually 
confiscated property!” 


“Now if our actions,” she went on, “are to be logical 
and consistent, and we are to continue to suppress ‘our 
modern revolutionists, anarchists, rioters and the mem- 
bers of unlawful assemblies, then we must also denounce 
these other American Revolutionists whom our society 
has so long and so mistakenly honoured. For both are of 
like character, and the condemnation of the one obliges 
the condemnation of the other. Therefore I move that 
we expunge the name of that rebel and revolutionist, 
George Washington, from all our records and that we 
make endeavour to have all our school histories rewritten 
so that the young may be taught about the wickedness 
of this man and may abhor the conduct of all revolu- 
tionists whether they bear the name of Washington or 
Franklin, Rousseau or Hugo, Garibaldi or Kosciusko, 
Lenin or Debs. A revolutionist is a revolutionist irre- 
spective of his century or country. Moreover, I propose 
that we of this society seek the enactment of legislation 
to the end that it be made a punishable offence to refer 
to this traitor Washington as a hero or in any way to 
hold him up as an example of virtue to the young. For 
he was but a leader of the mob, a teacher of resistance 


and violence, a destroyer of property and a creator of 
anarchy such as we are now witnessing in Russia!” 


I was so enthralled by this astonishing flow of logic as 
it came upon me there at the top of the stairs that I 
actually started to clap my hands, which vigorous exer- 
cise not only woke me up from my dream but attracted 
the attention of the whole swarm of noble dames in the 
room below, for they rushed out indignantly upon me, 
wanting to know what I was doing there, what right I 
had to be there, and telling me that this was not a visit- 
ing-hour and otherwise scurrying me out of the place. 
All this, however, made little impression on me as I was 
deeply absorbed with the strange thoughts which had 
been set going in my head. 


Somesopy has well said that heckling with the Scots is | 
an art, with the English a business, with the Welsh a 
disturbance, and with Americans an impertinence. Yet - 
despite the disfavour with which we look upon the heck- 
ler in this country what better way than his has been 
devised in the practice of electioneering for revealing what 
ideas, if any, are lurking in a candidate’s mind, if any. 
A friend of mine who has experienced the joys of 
a political contest in an English working-class constitu- 
ency has nothing but pity, not unmixed with a trifle of 
scorn, I fancy, for a people who allot no time during a 
political meeting to the quick give and take of question 
and answer. But it seems to me that the time is come 
when we shall be obliged to cultivate the art of heckling 
if for no other purpose than to stimulate the public’s 
flagging interest in political meetings. Would it not be 
a very good way of attracting Democrats to listen to Re- 
publicans and Republicans to listen to Democrats? It 
seems to me that in this country we miss many of the joys 
that properly belong to political life. Take for instance, 
that entertaining hour for questions which opens each 
day’s session in the British House of Commons. Not in- 
frequently it provides the only interesting moments in 
a whole week of talk. When question and supplementary 
question and answer fly back and forth across the floor 
of the House, “the Speaker earns his money,” as the late 
Tom Kettle tised to say. I wonder if the time will ever 
come when our solemn conclave of Cabinet members 
will sit in Congress and submit themselves to the ques- 
tions of the Representatives there. 
JouRNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 
NONE WALKS ALONE. 


Even as I yearn to compass mighty things 

And as I’d be ashamed to have men guess 

My shy and trembling hopes, 

My timid gropings after loveliness; 

Even so my neighbour, stupid, dull of face, 
Perhaps, yearns too; in secret, dreams, and gropes. 


My clumsy neighbour, void of wit or grace, 
Still to the beauty of his dreaming clings; 
And though he sees me daily, does not know 
I, too, upon those winding pathways go 
That lead to lands of wonder and delight. 
Shy dreams, if they were spoken, would take flight, 
So, parted by our silence, all men take, 
Eagerly, to escape such rash mistake, 

Each new misstep and blunder, 

The old, old road to loveliness and wonder: 
The road where day-dreams lead 

To all the joy we need. 


Strangers, and friends more strange, we yet 
Are drawn close in the inexorable net 
Of our great hunger and our ceaseless yearning 
For beauty. At the loneliest road’s turning 
None walks alone. We have for company 
The countless millions that we can not see. 
Mary Carortyn DAvIEs. 
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IN THE CLASSICAL CEMETERY. 
II. MRS. GRUNDY OF ATHENS. 


THE overwhelming fact about Andromache in the trage- 
dies of Euripides is her respectability. She is a wife 
and mother in that conquering Victorian style which 
makes the family a cult. Respectability exactly like that 
of Mrs. Grundy is the ideal of Andromache. She is 
forever proclaiming that fact about herself, even when 
Troy is smoking and she with other captives is led off in 
tears to the Greek ships. Phedra, perhaps the most fas- 
cinating heroine in all tragedy, certainly the supreme 
creation among the heroines of Euripides, is just as sen- 
sitive on the subject of her respectability. Phzedra has 
other claims upon our attention, no doubt. She is a so- 
ciety woman. She makes one think of the heroines of 
Paul Bourget. She is a great lady in a very Parisian 
sense. Technically, she is highly respectable in all her 
deportment, notwithstanding her guilty passion for Hip- 
polytus. Yes, Phedra has other claims than her tre- 
mendous respectability; Andromache has none. 

The tragedy of Andromache is based upon the conflict 
between this respectability of hers and the fact of war. 
It is impossible for a woman to remain respectable in a 
world which accepts war as an established institution. It 
is wonderful how perfectly Euripides gets the woman’s 
‘point of view. He is like George Meredith—a fact which 
would be apparent to everybody were it not for the 
pompous attitude towards Greek tragedy which the Eng- 
lish, and ourselves, have taken over from the Germans, 
an attitude which is perhaps best revealed in the trans- 
lations of Gilbert Murray. Euripides, through these 
translations, has the flavour of a pine-apple boiled with 
a leg of mutton. 

But to return to Andromache. Woman’s position in the 
conflict between respectability and war is the burden of 
all her lamentations. Euripides drives the point home 
whenever Andromache steps upon the scene, A woman 
must be wicked before she can come to terms with war— 
ready to make the compromises which, for example, ren- 
der the history of the French revolution so scandalous 
in spots, so suggestive of the surrender of Madame de 
Fontenay to Tallien. Women like Madame de Fontenay, 
like Cleopatra, like Helen of Troy, can come to terms 
with war because their power resides, as Lamartine says, 
in their charms, whereby they enslave those who enslave 
the world. But Andromache can come to no terms with 
war. She has to be knocked down and dragged out. Thus 
does Euripides reveal war as the most dangerous of all 
the foes of woman. If the truth is little suspected, or 
rather, inadequately understood in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, it is only because that world is seldom the theatre 
of a Napoleon’s campaigns. Transfer the Anglo-Saxon 
race to a theatre of world-war and then behold Mrs. 
Grundy fade out of the picture! She yields her place 
to Aphrodite. 

War, as the heroines of Euripides inform us, means the 
abandonment of woman to the victor in the field. That 
was the whole tragedy of Andromache, just as it has been 
the tragedy of the woman of Continental Europe. It is 
the basic historical fact underlying the Continental 
European attitude towards woman, and it was the fact on 
which the attitude of the Greeks towards woman was 
based. Respectability had to be abandoned by law in 
Sparta because of the necessity of war—a circumstance 
alluded to by the aged Peleus in his talk with Menelaus 
when the old man came to rescue Andromache. 

Euripides lets us into the secret of the age-long hatred 
of good women for war. In his treatment of Helen of 
Troy he makes it clear that war is the opportunity of 
wicked women. We learn from the lips of Cassandra 
that a world in which respectable women gain the upper 
hand will make short work of war. The wise and good, 
she explains to Hecuba, hate war. Euripides does not 
mean that woman hates war because it is war, or even 
primarily on account of its horrors. These things are bad 
enough in their way but the trouble is that war is the 


worst foe of woman’s respectability, of her good name. 
War compromises woman, defeats her ideal of wifehood 
and of motherhood, robs her of the honours of domestic 
sovereignty. At any moment war may reduce the most 
respectable woman to the level of a chattel, the slave of a 
conqueror’s passions. It turns her orderly world upside 
down. It forces her to begin life all over again as a 
bondwoman. It tempers no ugly fact through the screen 
of divorce. Andromache makes all these things plain, 
especially in her quarrel scene with Hermione—how ex- 
quisite Euripides always is in his quarrel scenes between 
women! Things would be very different if woman were 
physically equipped for actual battle. But war, alas, is a 
man’s game. It is supreme only in a man’s world. 
Women in war-time become like cattle, liable to capture. 
No wonder Andromache can never forget past days in 
Troy, when she was the wife of Hector, the mother of his 
son Astyanax, the one legitimate wife of her husband, 
the recognized guardian of his lawfully begotten heir. 
Hector strayed from her side now and then; he seems to 
have dallied a lot. But Andromache knew all the time 
that she was the respectable wife and mother, secure in 
that position, and Hector revered her because she had 
come to him a virgin bride out of the heart of Cilicia. 
What a change, now that Troy has fallen! Hector has 
been slain by Achilles, and Astyanax hurled from the 
towers of Ilium. Andromache is now a slave in Phythia, 
the city of far Pharsalia, forced to bear a son to her new 
master, a son she loves, indeed, but he is no such son as 
Astyanax, nor is her new lord a patch upon Hector. 
Already he has grown weary of Andromache, and has 
chosen for his legitimate spouse that Hermione who is so 
fond of telling dreadful things to Andromache. Go along! 
Get out! You are no decent woman! You're not respect- 
able! Iam! Hermione storms thus, in fine new clothes 
paid for by her father, as she reminds Andromache, and 
not mere loot from a sacked city. The purport of the 
retorts of Andromache has been indicated sufficiently. 
She does permit herself to add that if Hermione but had 
a little brains, she might be more interesting to a man. 
Andromache thinks that men like women to be chatty. 
Euripides is fond of this sort of situation. He likes 
to exploit it from his peculiar standpoint. He must have 
seen many a respectable wife and mother in the plight 
of Andromache. His sympathy is always with the woman 
who is torn from husband and child and handed over to 
a conqueror to bear other babes to one she has not chosen 
to be their father. How respectable is his Cassandra! 
Hecuba’s grief is one long lament that the daughters she 
had reared to become good wives must, through the for- 
tunes of war, become the concubines of ruffians. Her 
attitude is just what a highly respectable English woman’s 
would be who hears that her daughters have been taken 
out of Brussels by the conquering Germans. There can 
be no compensation in the fact that General Ludendorff 
has reserved one of them for himself. What cares 
Hecuba for the greatness of Agamemnon? He has a 
wife at home, but just the same, he takes Cassandra. 
The critics are fond of saying that Euripides is modern, 
but the truth is that respectability is ancient. Mrs. Grundy 
has come down to us from the Attic theatre. A literal 
translation of the laments of Andromache reads wonder- 
fully like the advice to young ladies on the subject of 
marriage with which nineteenth-century divines in the 
Victorian age and women journalists in New York even- 
ing gazettes to-day edify their vast publics. Think of it! 
Though Troy is in flames, though Hecuba is wailing for 
her daughters, though the litttle Astyanax has already 
been dashed headlong down the precipice, the great fact 
to Andromache is the loss of her respectability. And 
rightly so, for it was the supreme loss, not for its own 
sake but for all it represented. Andromache enters upon 
the theme quite in the mood of Clarissa Harlowe. Then 
she turns from the tragedy of it all to the personal details. 
She tells us that she stayed at home. She did not gad 
about. She took care to please her husband. She did in 
all things exactly what the vast constituency of Mr. 
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William Randolph Hearst is urged to do by Miss Dorothy 
Dix—or is it Miss Beatrice Fairfax? Andromache is 
interrupted from time to time by the chorus of captive 
Trojan women with the assurance that they agree with 
her in everything. Mrs. Grundy could not be more com- 
pletely vindicated if Euripides were Anthony Trollope 
writing his three-volume novel of the Anglo-Saxon 
world in the domestic days of the virtuous Victoria. 

The one woman who is well off in the catastrophe is 
Helen of Troy—perhaps one should say the Helen of 
Euripides. That is his terrific indictment. Helen of 
Troy has forfeited all respectability. The remarks of 
Hecuba on this theme—to say nothing of the old man 
Peleus—are quite in the manner of the modern mother 
with a houseful of marriageable daughters. Cassandra is 
there to prove it. She rushes in shrieking, inevitably. 
The frenzied priestess fancies the palace is lighted up for 
her own wedding. She thinks she is in the temple of 
Apollo. Cassandra must have wanted a husband very 
badly. Anyhow, one is tempted to suspect that a psycho- 
analyst would work the thing up in fine style just as 
they are all doing. But Euripides is content with letting 
us see that Cassandra has been dragged down to the level 
of a concubine. Her reason is unsettled. She blames 
everything on war, war, war! Priestess of Apollo, she 
longed only to remain respectable. Apollo understood. 
He pursued her, but he left her an honest woman, as 
those English say. Agamemnon would do nothing of the 
kind. He had to pay dearly and Cassandra foretells the 
worst. 

What airs Helen gives herself in this tragedy of the 
Trojan women! How Euripides despises her! Un- 
moved by all that beauty, he sees the impudence of the 
hussy, the unblushing effrontery of the wanton. She 
has manufactured an ethic for her purpose. Of course, 
she explains, it is all the fault of war. But this is a pose. 
Euripides lets us see how Helen delights in her career. 
She is a fast woman, to use the old Victorian word, and 
she does not care a bit. Peleus, too, sees through Helen. 
In the play devoted to Andromache he asks how on earth 
a Spartan woman could be respectable anyhow. She ran 
everywhere with the young men, herself bare-breasted, 
half naked. Peleus is all for Andromache. In the end the 
divinities have to interfere to restore Andromache to 
respectability. Thetis comes down from Heaven—or up 
from Hell—to declare that in due time Andromache will 
marry legally and become a matron once more with a 
legitimate child. Euripides is as respectable as Shake- 
speare, and about as bloody. 

With her last gasp—almost—we hear Phedra, to turn 
to another play, declare that she dies a respectable char- 
acter. She is right. Again one must turn to the Vic- 
torian novelist for a parallel. Anthony Trollope was no 
classical scholar. He had essayed to read Euripides at 
college—vainly. Yet he and Euripides had exactly the 
same attitude towards this thing called respectability. 
They divined, as Shakespeare divined, that respectability 
—so a Darwinian might phrase it—had a function to 
perform in the evolution of society or it would not persist. 
Its function is the extermination of war. The arrival of 
woman on the political scene avenges Andromache, 
avenges Cassandra, puts Helen of Troy to rout. Helen 
may revel in her own capture by her conqueror after the 
fashion of prehistoric man, but the difficulty is, as Euri- 
pides shows in these plays, that Helen of Troy means to 
remain just as respectable as Andromache, as fine as 
Phedra. Inconsistently, she wants the game but under 
another name. That is impossible because neither An- 
dromache now nor Phedra will be knocked down and 
dragged out. They will use the ballot first. Helen of 
Troy, of course, does not need the vote, but few women 
can be as beautiful as all that. So war must go, for 
woman intends to be respectable to the last ditch—a 
perfect lady. A League of Nations is superfluous. 
Women have the vote now. Othello’s occupation’s 
gone! 

ALEXANDER HARVEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN BRITAIN. 
Sirs: I have seen the Freeman for a few weeks past and have 
found it well-informed on European and British questions. 
For that very reason I should like to comment in your columns 
on your recent criticism of the dropping in this year’s Budget 
of the land values taxes, for which Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Liberal party fought so hard in 1909-1910, and from 
which land reformers hoped so much. 

The whole scheme was based on valuations. Valuation, as a 
method, is likely to be near the mark only if the transactions on 
which it is based are numerous and typical. But land is a 
peculiar commodity. Sales are few; and each plot of land is 
different from other plots of land. Valuations of land, in 
short, are dangerously conventional. Further, they become 
misleading if money changes value; and the great change in 
money values has made pre-war valuations worthless. 

The inspiration of the scheme was equivocal. The scheme 
purported to be a method of taxation. But the deeper motive 
was a desire to “get at” the land. This aggressive temper 
and the openly-confessed ulterior aim were profoundly dis- 
turbing for those concerned with land; whether as landlords 
or as the owners of properties built or to be built on sites. 
The patent risk of confiscatory taxation discouraged building 
and development. The present scarcity of housing is trace- 
able, in considerable measure, to the legislation of 1909-1910. 

Take, in particular, the Undeveloped Land Tax. The justi- 
fication for this tax was the supposed obstinacy of owners of 
land who held up building in growing towns by refusing sites 
in the hope of greatly increased prices for them later. There 
were, and are, doubtless, such landlords. The grievance is a 
real one. Particular individuals have, in fact, been obliged 
to pay excessive prices for sites, or have been refused them 
altogether. But though particular plots of land have been 
held up, it does not follow that this condition of holding up 
may be assumed as a “general fact” and made the basis of a 
system of taxation. Land is limited in total amount; it can 
not be increased; and at any spot there is only that spot of 
land and no other. Those who hold land are virtually mon- 
opolists, and can shift taxation, as a rule, to the users of land, 
or to the eventual purchasers. Thus taxation can not be ex- 
pected to force land into the market, unless, indeed, it is so 
heavy as to amount to confiscation. 

It is the mixing up of a taxation-motive with a confiscatory 
motive that has been the ruin of the 1909-1910 taxes. Let me 
state it in a more general way. Taxation is so large a thing, 
so serious an item in life, that in its general outline and in 
the carrying of it out in detail it ought not to be compromised 
by the admixture of other motives. There is no joy or merit 
in taxation per se. It is unavoidable: for certain public pur- 
poses the State must have money. In obtaining this money 
the State ought to follow scrupulously the true technique of 
taxation. That is to obtain the money at the least possible 
expense in collection, and with the least possible disturbance 
of manufacture and trade, and with the greatest possible fair- 
ness of apportionment among those who must bear the burden. 

Financial purity depends on the elimination from financial 
measures of all but the strictly financial motives. Once 
abandon this strictness of view, and you have opened the door 
for all sorts of abuses. If it is once accepted that the enorm- 
ously powerful instrument of taxation may be used for ulterior 
aims, some will twist it to one end, others to another, and all 
will fall into confusing finance with policy. Governments must 
have policies and the policies cost money. But the spending 
of money on a policy should be kept quite distinct from the 
raising of the money needed for the policy. 

If some individual who wishes to build a house or a factory 
finds the landowner obdurate, what is the advantage, for him, 
of taxing that landowner and all the other landowners in the 
neighbourhood? The aggrieved man does not wish to 
build: all over the neighbourhood. His quarrel is with 
one man only. If he were a public authority and not an 
individual, he could, under existing laws, take the land com- 
pulsorily upon the valuation of a court. His grievance can 
be met without the cynical and futile detour of taxing all the 
landowners. Let the private user of land have the right to take 
the obdurate landowner to a court. His plight can be easier 
relieved judicially than by taxation. 

Finally, no one need suppose from the reversing of the lee 
islation of 1909-1910 that Mr. Lloyd George has fost his in- 
terest in land or land-reform. All that has happened is that 
experience and circumstances impose a fresh start and a 
stricter examination of principles. I am, etc., 

Westminster, England. JoHN Murray, M. P. 
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THE CALCULATED INDISCRETIONS OF MR. BLUNT. 
Sirs: What a splendid opportunity your contributor, Mr. 
Ernest A. Boyd, missed in his review of Wilfred Scawen 
Bilunt’s “Diaries.” Here was a fine chance to guide your 
readers to a unique source of information on pre-war: diplo- 
macy, information which ought ito be known to every Ameri- 
can student of the war and its beginning. But what did Mr. 
Boyd make of his opportunity? He frittered away several 
good inches of the space you had allotted to him in re-telling 
the threadbare story of what Kitchener did with the Mahdi’s 
head, and in discussing the blunder of making Sir Edward 
Grey Foreign Secretary in 1905. These points are interesting 
enough in their way, but there is so much else in Blunt’s 
reminiscences that is far more worthy of extended consider- 
ation from a reviewer of Mr. Boyd’s rank. Moreover, why 
does Mr. Boyd deal so shortly with Mr. Asquith’s excuse 
for committing his country to the war? If Mr. Boyd had 
shown by his quotations from these diaries that underlying 
the pretext was Mr. Asquith’s knowledge of England’s secret 
military agreement with France and Belgium, he might have 
assisted in dissipating some of the patriotic fog that sur- 
rounds this vexed question. 

But my chief grievance against Mr. Boyd lies here: he 
dismisses Mr. Blunt with an air of “Oh, he is only an indis- 
creet Englishman—the deuce with him!” Now if I am right 
in supposing this to be Mr. Boyd’s attitude I confess it strikes 
me as being hardly for a reviewer to allow his nationalist 
antipathies to affect his literary judgments in this way. As a 
matter of fact, it is apparent to any reader of these volumes 
that Mr. Blunt has taken his social life in his hands in giving 
these diaries to the world. Surely Mr. Blunt has done a 
very courageous thing in revealing the many important 
historical facts which are scattered throughout his pages. It 
would have been gracious of Mr. Boyd to extend the 
hand of congratulation to an Englishman who can see so 
clearly the faults of his Government and state them so freely 
and so bravely. I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. F. Carty CHISHOLM. 


MR. KINGSLEY AND THE VANDERLIP MISSION. 


Stirs: In an article published in the Freeman a few weeks 
ago in which I sought to give the point of view of an Amer- 
ican living in China, I severely criticized the recent Vander- 
lip Mission to Japan and the manner of its proceedings. 
I criticized this Mission because, coming to the Far East 
with the object of removing misunderstanding between Japan 
and America arising over such subjects as Korea, Shantung, 
and Siberia, it saw only Japan, talked only to Japanese 
officials and devoted most of its days in the Far East to 
social functions. In my paper I expressed the opinion that 
out of such superficiality and amateurishness misunderstand- 
ing between the two countries could only be aggravated rather 
than alleviated. 

From that criticism I now wish to exempt Mr. Darwin P. 
Kingsley, one of the members of the Mission. Since the article 
was written Mr. Kingsley has come to China. In China itself 
he has studied the questions China presents; he has examined 
the controversy between Japan and China from both sides, in- 
stead of from only one. He has examined it from evidence 
obtained by himself rather than as spoon-fed by officialdom. 
His opinions he must voice himself, they do not concerm me 
here. What is of importance is that they are based on the only 
kind of investigation that will qualify any member of the Van- 
derlip Mission to hold or express opinions. It is in fairness to 
him, therefore, that I desire to distinguish between him and the 
other members of the Mission and ito withdraw from him the 
strictures I have made on the Mission as a body. I am, etc., 
Peking, China. NATHANIEL PEFFER. 


THOSE WILFUL MENNONITES. 


Sirs: In the issue of the Freeman for 29 September there 
is a communication anent the Mennonites in Canada signed 
K. P. Mr. K. P. is all wrong about the trouble with the 
Mennonites. The trouble has nothing to do with the Cana- 
dian authorities not allowing these people to teach German 
to their children. It has to do solely with the fact that the 
Mennonites have refused to send their children to the public 
schools or, in fact, to any school. There is a law, as you 
know, in Canada as in the States requiring the attendance of 
all children at school so many months each year between 
certain ages. When the child gets to the high school or the 
collegiate schools he is free to learn German if he wants to. 
The only trouble is that these people want all the privileges 
of a free country without obeying even one of its most 


fundamental laws. They had already been allowed exemption 
from military service during the war. I am, etc., 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, W. MirtcHe Lt, 


HIS INFINITE VARIETY. 
Strs: I am visiting your country for a few days only and 
yesterday a friend gave me a copy of your paper which 1] 
read with great interest. But surely the writer of the review 
of Mr. George Creel’s book “How We Advertised America” 
must be mistaken about one thing. The work of the Com- 
mittee on Information during the war was known to every- 
body in Holland, for it flooded all of us with litera- 
ture and made us feel like terrible cowards because we did 
not join in the great struggle for Democracy. Yet when I 
left the Hague, early in June, it was commonly known that 
Mr. Creel had been engaged by the Dutch Legation in Wash- 
ington to look after their interests in this country. Surely 
there must be a mistake here, Perhaps there are two Mr. 
Creels, for one and the same man would hardly hire out to 


a couple of Governments within so short. a time. Perhaps 
you can explain this to me. I am, etc., 
New York City. eaavetia 


CONCERNING ‘SWOMAN.’’ 
Sirs: May I call your attention to two errors in statement 
in Mr. Ernest A. Boyd’s review of my translation of Magde- 
leine Marx’s “Woman,” published in your issue of 22 Sep- 
tember. Magdeleine Marx is not, as the papers somehow 
have it, a descendant of Karl Marx. She is of pure French 
descent, her husband’s name was Henry Marx. 

Then your reviewer states that among the “Clarté chorus” 
who “intone hymns of praise” to “Woman” there is only one 
critic of literature. I assume Mr. Boyd to mean Georg 
Brandes. Is it possible that he does not know that Stefan 
Zweig, the famous author of the life of Emile Verhaeren, 
holds a place as a critic second to none? I am, etc., 

New York City. ADELE SZoLD SELTZER. 


A CORRECTION. 
Sirs: Since your revision of my paper, “The Naiveté of 
Liberalism,” published some time ago in your columns, de- 
stroyed my meaning in respect of the possible latent power of 
the liberals to achieve what is simply their first milestone on 
the road, I wish you would print the original final paragraph of 
the paper, as follows: 


Preoccupation with ends granted, synthesis without root-analysis or 
following through of implications, refusal to programme as fearlessly 
and acutely as they have observed the facts, naively bowing to blame- 
less but ruling instincts—these are some of the possible counts in an 
indictment of liberalism. It may be that there is a deeper sincerity 
than striving liberalism has even conceived, that complacence is a real 
factor in the matter along with naiveté of the sophisticated. But there 
is a genuine necessity to-day for rigid self-appraisal from a rigidly 
psychological standpoint, to secure self-realization, admittedly the decent 
aim. Despair is to be expected for many under such analysis, for 
self-respect evidently is involved. It may be, with greater sincerity 
than these servants of truth have attained with their honest endeavours 
and feebler acuteness, there may be discovered latent powers to achieve 
what is simply the first real milestone of liberalism on the road to 
freedom, fulfilment, happiness. Happiness is the goal, such a goal 
as the religionists and patriots have often prostituted in their so well- 
meant devotion to self-sacrifice and duty and dogma. Self-knowledge 
surely must begin an era of fellowship; to know the self must precede 
knowing the fellowman, and fellowship is the greater aim, if we would 
achieve those other aims we voice. 

There may be capacity in liberalism to free itself from pervasive 
naive hypocrisy. If there is not, it can not be possible that liberalism 
can offer that impelling programme for the rousing of men and women, 
or the machinery which shall liberate and construct. Liberals would 
seem to belong outside the circle of prostitution, yet sing their theme 
in the chorus of the unregenerate. 

I am, etc., 


Honesdale, Pa. Le Je Bp. 


BOOKS. 
A PHAN AGAINST THE AGE. 


AMAZEMENT comes upon me and sometimes a kind of 
impersonal envy when I see the predominance of poe- 
try in the lists of German publishers. Such firms—to 
mention but two—as Eugen Diedrichs of Jena and 
Kurt Wolff of Munich, publish whole series of the 
younger and newer poets. Everywhere in Germany 
the prices of paper and printing have reached Himal- 
ayan heights and threaten even the newspaper with 
extinction. Yet, notwithstanding this, new volumes 
of poetry appear day after day, advances and royalties 
are paid, second to tenth and even higher editions are 
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achieved. The public reverences, the public buys, the 
public reads; almost, one might say, the public writes 
poetry. 

The Revolution has unloosed a flood of spiritual 
energies, hitherto confined within the iron channels of 
duty or a rigid order; suffering has wrung a lyric cry 
from the soul of an entire people. The nation strug- 
gles like Laocoén, but at least the sons of Lao- 
co6n have not ceased to sing. Struggles of every kind 
to right and left, before and behind, upward and 
downward, have brought new hatreds into the field, 
new aspirations and perspectives. Metaphysical ad- 
venturers, Schwéirmers of the universal have piled up 
towering Utopias, shimmering with iridescent bubble- 
domes—and these mirages are the brighter because 
reared against skies dun and thunder-stuffed above 
a waste. If one be to singing born there is an end that 
shapes one’s divinity—in the destinies of nations it 
comes to pass that this end is sometimes, as in human 
destinies, the Ultima Thule of despair. 

The note of revolt rises sharp, clear and inclement ; 
the poet demands his place in creative politics, aspires 
to power in the community. The lyric passion becomes 
a flag, a beacon, a torch firing the conflagration of the 
Menschheitsgedanken. Thus poetry in a mechanistic 
age becomes an Archimedean lever to wrench the 
cracking old structures asunder. A people fatally un- 
skilled in politics, awakens and develops as never be- 
fore its soaring and dominant passion for high poetry 
—almost one with its congenital passion for music. As 
an observer of phenomena of the spirit, I establish and 
record these things. They are, to be sure, inaudible 
and invisible to the casual visitor and the bulk of 
newspaper correspondents. 

Many significant and dynamic singers have arisen. 
One is constantly startled by the weight, wealth and 
power of their song. Genius, gifts, uncommon talents 
abound—enough to leaven a whole epoch, if not pent 
within the confines of one language. In this paper I 
shall write of only one singer out of this great and 
variegated legion, and of but one book of his—Johan- 
nes Becher and his “Pzan Against the Age,” * one of 
twenty-five or more volumes of “Neue Lyrik” pub- 
lished by Kurt Wolff. Becher as a poet is by no means 
one of the greater figures, but he is one of the most 
significant. 

This book, like his former book, “To Europe,” is 
a furious reaction against the war, against a civiliza- 
tion that could breed such a war, against the humanity 
that could breed such a civilization. It is a fierce 
denunciation of our day and its abortions—a warning 
of the new doom with which it is pregnant. Becher 
would blast the worm-tunnelled structure in which 
a thousand death-watches tick, with his disintegrating 
lines, would 

create the Peak, chiselling it 


” Out of the tougher granite 


Of the rolling peoples 


Crystal peak, God- Gaurisankar. Love’s galaxy. 


He came striding forth with an iron harp out of 
the cataclysmic welter of the war, its draft foul upon 
him, naked of all illusions, wounded within and with- 
out, shaken, reversed, rebellious, feeling himself flame- 
and blood-anointed to be the protagonist of Man the 
Martyr, staggering across the desolation of Europe 
with flickering eyes fanatically bent upon the goal of 
reconciliation, upon the reconstruction of a world soul 
that was to purge a leprous planet, dwell in it and make 
it luminous as never before. 

He would incite humanity unto rebellion against 
itself, would lash the herds stewing in low swamps 


1“A Pran Against the Age.” Johannes Becher. Munich: Kurt Wolff. 


and level prairies of existence to erect themselves, if 
need be by eruption, into hills and cliffs, or arouse 
themselves, if only once, into cleansing billows to wash 
away their own pollutions. 

Flame strikes at our eyes from out this book, a 
stench ascends from it to craze the brains of the gods 
with the savour of their works. The poems often re- 
pel, sometimes they infuriate or sicken. They are 
cries from the battlefield, from the cot in the field- 
hospital, from the tumuli of stark and livid corpses 
whose every wound has become a mouth. Women ap- 
pear, saint or strumpet, luminous for a moment like 
stained glass figures in churches lost in the typhoon 
of battle, and blooming against the flames of shell- 
riddled towns. Nightmares spin phantasmagorias. 

The instigators of war feel the rabid, catapulting ha- 
tred of this poet; he dooms them to wallow in a hell 


of mud—himself wallowing in a mud of words, of ° 


broken phrases that are like fragments of shells, of 
single words into which, as though they were bombs, he 
would compress the energy of pages. The lines burst 
with wild ejaculations, with wrenched words, and an 
expressionistic fury that rises above or sinks below 
the level of coherence. Kaleidoscopic images, inter- 
mingled and overlaid like palimpsests in which the 
ghosts of erased texts suddenly stare forth in their orig- 
inal blackness! Becher demands an expansive imag- 
ination from his readers. 

His gorge, his entire soul revolted by the bestialities 
of the human slaughter-house, he drags forth its 
horrors in merciless honesty to his own emotion, so 
that he may infect his audience with the same intense 
abhorrence. He would not only draw the curtain, 
but destroy it. Like the victims of the red martyrdom 
themselves, his verses writhe with ghastly and grue- 
some figures, immensely powerful because they are 
coined or chosen by a true poet, and take on something 
of his grace. Tangled entrails, the red pits of wounds, 
pus that crawls, the sweetish heavy scent of dead 
bodies, gangrene, fragments of flesh, mire, excrement, 
blood, sweat, the satanic steel that sings through the 
air and encysts itself in soft and precious flesh or 
shears off arms, heads or legs. A steward of a Ban- 
quo’s feast to sicken War with his own masterpieces. 
A Wierz among poets, but one whose work, unlike 
that of the Belgian master of the terrible, is the fruit 
of visions branded upon soul and brain by realities. 
He would unravel and annul all the lines which poets 
have ever written to the glory of war. For the cap- 
tains and the kings he has but one word: 


Down! accurséd offal of every zone! 

Down! villainous spawn of ages old and new! 

Go leap, my poinard verse, into the throats of monsters! 
Down, bloodhounds, down! Go crashing, rattling down! 


Down down! before undreamt-of lightning onsets— 
Like steam athwart the boiling geysers driven. 

Sharp bark the guns. The red bombs bellow— 

Ye ravishers, hangmen, killers or kings—down! down! 


Carnage rolls up from fields reploughed, replanted. 
Down with the mixers of venom. With the poisoners of 


peoples down! 
Gleam, knife! Breast, bare thyself! 


Down! down! So our brows may turn once more towards 
havens clear and blue. 


The lines, turgid, cryptic and convulsed in the orig- 
inal, are rebellious to translation. It is difficult not to 
succumb to the power and tremendous momentum of 
this work, this fanatic, ecstatic song, uplifted from 
the inferno of the Great Dying. From it there goes 
forth a poignant yearning for redemption from this 
pool of blood and filth, from the gloom and soot of 
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vampirish factory towns, fortresses and prisons, grim- 
mer than those of Piranesi’s etchings. Becher’s mas- 
ter demon will not let him rest, but hounds him on 
with this elemental love for the re-establishment of 
a new humanity in a new Eden, the meadows of which 
shall flower the brighter because of the corruption and 
the human compost—man that was but manure— 
buried beneath them. 


yet a new day shall broaden, shall shine— 

Will Love reconquer where murderous Hatred now hisses 
Will Love anoint us with the dew of our brother-kisses— 
In the magic cloak of caresses enwrap us, divine? 

Becher’s earlier work vibrated with a lyric beauty 
which the expressionism of the war and the revolution 
has dissolved into an ever greater anarchy of form. 
Lines such as his “Children’s Crusade” no longer flow 
from his pen: 


Loud sang they down the pathway of the mountains, 
A shining flock of many little lambs: 

“We have been wakened by the silver voices 

Of many birds slain on the nightly meads,’ 


Thin like white flags streamed from their limbs the garments; 
They bound a cross out of the stalks of flowers, 

Before them psalmed the bells out of the hamlets: 

‘O that Jerusalem illumine the valley!’ 


‘Wolves will devour you in the ancient forests!’ 
‘Nay, us the evil beasts would never harm, 
The snow-white Saviour will forever shield us!’ 


Storm at the Cape shattered the holy ship— 
Now giant sharks swing eyes of fire above them— 
Eternal lamps that sway above their graves. 


“In his still further deliquescence and dismember- 
ment of form—as in the “Vorstrophen” and the 
“Nachstrophen” of the present volume, Becher ex- 
plodes in fragments and tatters of phrases. The words 
become mere stepping-stones in the rushing torrent of 
his emotion: 

Arm-sickles sweep gulch-road-ways high! 

Head-thistle hiss cloud-sponges. Moon: hole— 

How man sways man: Ha! shoreless, ha! 

Woman through light turns a dishevelled lap. 

Screams cries man! Man! That drumming thunder weaves. 

The poem becomes a stenograph—a disarticulated 
skeleton, helpless with the heresy of ultra-expres- 
sionism. The tragic and terrible are reduced to the 
ejaculatory, as this is in turn reduced to the grotesque 
and meaningless—thought and emotion escape as 
from a sieve. 

The profounds of violence and passion in Johannes 
Becher are still troubled by the concussions of the 
war, the vortices of the Revolution in whose body ger- 
minates the body of that greater Revolution he and 
his brethren foresee and foretell. When this tor- 
mented volcano shall have voided its mud and lava, 
we may behold it again with a white cloud above its 
mouth by day and at night a rose-red glow in which 
the stars tremble. 

HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


LEADERS OF CONTEMPORARY INDIA. 
AsIA has never been reconciled to the defeat inflicted 
upon her by Europe. The events in India from 1757 to 
1857 and the spoliation of China in 1842 and of Persia 
in 1853 have only served to convince leading Asiatics of 
the need for a more thorough preparedness in order to 
consummate the great retaliation. It is, therefore, as 
a period of long-drawn-out armistice that Asia has re- 
garded the last three generations of her humiliation. 
Saiyad Jamaluddin of Persia, the organizer of Pan- 
Islam, and Kang Yuwei, the John the Baptist of China’s 
revolt against the West, are consequently the embodi- 


ments of the same militant reaction to European domina- | 


tion as are one and all of the fifteen personalities ob- 
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jectively described in the pages of Mr. 
“India’s Nation-Builders.” * 

The spirit of modern India is the spirit of protest, 
resistance and challenge. Whether the story is told of 
Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) of Bengal, the first Prince 
ito of New Asia, or of Mohanlal Karamchand Gandhi 
of Gujarat, in whose tactics of satyagraha (devotion to 
truth) or passive resistance the labour-leaders of the world 
are discovering to-day the revolutionary methodology of 
all disarmed races and classes, or of Dadabhai Noaroji 
(1821-1917), the Parsi, who rediscovered sva-raj (self- 
determination ) from ancient Hindu polity as the in- 
spiring goal of modern India, or of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920) of the Deccan, who furnished Indian patri- 
ots with their war-philosophy in the message “Close the 
Penal Code, Open thy Gita’ (the bible of mystical mili- 
tarism), or of Lajpat Rai of Punjab, who has sought in 
Urdu to assimilate for his countrymen all the radical 
elements in modern thought from Mazzini to Lenin, or 
of Surendra Nath Bannerjea, the indefatigable agitator 
against the British Government’s policy of “divide and 
rule,” it is the story of invincible will, of a Satanic 
self-assertion and pride and a vindictive intelligence. 

If some of modern India’s great men have claims to 
be remembered more in the social and religious and 
literary fields than in the political, the spirit of resist- 
ance, challenge and revolt is none the less characteristic 
of their message and life-work. Consider for example 
Dayananda (1824-1893) with his militant call to Vedic 
theology and his declaration of war against the mis- 
sionaries of Christ, and Vivekananda (1862-1902) with 
his gospel of Napoleonic energism and triumphant de- 
fiance of the West; consider, too, Kali Charan Banurji 
(1847-1907), the seer of an “Indian Christianity’ eman- 
cipated from European ecclesiastical control. And what 
else is Rabindranath Tagore in the estimation of his 
followers but the singer of songs and writer of essays 
which are filled, like those of Whitman and Shelley, with 
the spirit of revolution? 

In every department of life in India to-day, political 
or cultural, everybody who is anybody is a fighter, a 
fighter against some social obscurantism, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, some alien despotism, some vassalage in art 
or some industrial thraldom. 

Nor are the men and women of India of small account 
in the field of creative work. To satisfy the new values 
of life which her constructive leaders have called forth, 
institutions are springing up where young men are being 
trained in active social service; other institutions have 
been founded for medical relief, at Benares, Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Brindaban, Murshidabad, and Madras. 
Women, too, are being educated and their seclusion is 
already steadily discouraged and widows are allowed to 
remarry when they choose to do so. The “untouch- 
ables” and social outcasts are being reclaimed; Christian 
converts are being reconverted to Hinduism. The ver- 
naculars are being developed to serve as media for 
science and philosophy. Orphanages, schools, colleges 
for women as well as for men, and buildings for cor- 
porate worship—these also are some of the constructive 
achievements of young India. 

The reader of this book will notice, however, that the 
story of one leader is not the story of all. The differ- 
ences in personal equation are ably brought out. Thus 
as the author points out, if Bepin Chandra Pal’s ambition 
has been to “impregnate the minds of the young with a 
new vision, Arabinda Ghose’s ambition was to capture 
existing organizations for the spread of his ideals.” So 
also Gokhale “owing mainly to his spirit of sensible com- 
promise has hammered out Indian issues and given them a 
visible, tangible expression, whereas Tilak has called into 
being the attitude of audacity and adventure without 
which the facing of live ‘political issues becomes a hol- 
low mockery.” 

The defects of the book lie on the surface. The author 
follows neither a logical nor a chronological order of 


Bannerjea’s 


1“Trdja’s Nation-Builders.” D. N Bannerjea. New York: Prentano’s. 
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treatment. No woman leader is taken into account. 
None of Mr. Bannerjea’s heroes represents industry, 
commerce, education, or science. Moslem India con- 
tributes only one name to his inventory, and the entire 
Madras Presidency is ignored as also are the States which 
cover one-third of the sub-continent. Moreover, it is 
apparent that little effort has been made to digest the 
available material, except in the studies of Dayananda 
and Gokhale. The essay on Tagore is perfunctory and 
the marshalling of facts in several other essays leaves 
much to be desired. It is regrettable that the volume 
contains only one illustration, the absence, too, of a bib- 
liographical list of magazine articles, pamphlets and 
books is a drawback. 

But when due allowance has been made for these un- 
fortunate short-comings, Mr. Bannerjea’s realistic charac- 
ter-sketches are on the whole satisfying, critical and var- 
ied enough to attract American readers to a closer study 
of the Indian point of view in current politics and culture, 
and the volume may justly be considered as a not un- 
worthy literary product of Nationalist India. 


Benoy KuMar SARKAR. 


ANTHOLOGIA CONTRA MUNDUM. 


Mr. UNTERMEYER is an indefatigable anthologist, in a 
land and era in which anthology-making has become an 
increasingly popular amusement. A few months ago saw 
the birth of his book of “Modern American Poetry,” a 
work remarkable as showing the wide variety of theme 
and treatment which is at least one characteristic trait of 
American poetry to-day—perhaps its strongest character- 
istic. Now, Mr. Untermeyer, for some obscure reason, 
essays the same feat with “Modern British Poetry.” * 
And the result is conspicuously a failure. 

One wishes not to be rude to Mr. Untermeyer. One 
admires the catholic breadth of his appreciation as well 
as his attempt to be just even to those poets whom, I am 
sure, he loathes in his very soul. But, at the same time, 
one is forced to admit that the catholic breadth of ap- 
preciation is flawed in his case, by a taste which wavers 
continually, and which at times is positively bad; while 
his attempt to be just is perpetually being wrecked by 
his own naive enthusiasms. He wabbles continually; and 
a critic who wabbles is neither interesting nor much of a 
critic. Mr. Untermeyer, it seems to me, would have done 
a great deal better had he cultivated his own prejudices to 
more purpose. 

The preface to this book appears, on the face of it, 
an honest, vigorous piece of writing. Yet it abounds in 
frantic misstatements. For instance, Mr. Untermeyer 
says of Henley: 


In the latter capacity [that of editor] he gathered about him 
such men as Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas 
Hardy, H. G. Wells, W. B. Yeats, T. E. Brown, J. M. 
Barrie. None of these men were his disciples, but none of 
them came into contact with him without being influenced in 
some way by his sharp and positive personality. 

Now I, for one, utterly refuse to believe that Yeats 
was influenced in any way by Henley. Nor can I believe 
in the remotest vestige of influence in the case of Hardy. 
While as for T. E. Brown, a remarkable poet some of 
whose work is more worthy of inclusion in this anthology 
than much that is in it, I have always understood that it 
was his work which influenced Henley, not Henley’s which 
influenced him, 

Take another instance from the section on the Celtic 
Revival: “The revival of Gaelic and the renaissance of 
Irish literature may be said to date from the publication 
of these two books” (“The Wanderings of Oisin” by Yeats 
and Douglas Hyde’s “Irish Stories”). As a matter of fact, 
the revival of Gaelic and the renaissance of Irish litera- 
ture should be dated, with greater justice, from Standish 
O’Grady’s books on the Chuchulain saga, recently re- 
printed with an appreciation of their merit by “2E.” 
Again, “Even before Synge published his proofs of the 


1“Modern British Poetry.’’ 


A Collection by Louis Untermeyer, New 
York: : 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
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keen poetry, Kipling was illuminating, in a totally differ- 
ent manner, the wealth of poetic material in things 
hitherto regarded as too commonplace for poetry.” 

This attempt to find a common factor between Kipling 
and Synge strains Mr. Untermeyer’s catholicity to the 
breaking-point, and recalls the unhappiest passages in his 
book on the “New Era in American Poetry.” Surely Kip- 
ling and Synge, however we may rank them as poets, have 
nothing whatever in common. Mr. Untermeyer is fond of 
dragging in the name of Synge. This is, I think, the 
unhappiest instance on record. 

So much for the introduction. When we turn to the 
anthology itself, we are, as I have said, struck by Mr. 
Untermeyer’s lack of taste, on the one hand, and by his 
capacity for childlike enthusiasm for the second-rate, on 
the other. For instance, he devotes barely three pages 
to Hardy, and no less than eleven pages to Mr. Noyes. 
If this be a recognition on Mr. Untermeyer’s part that 


Mr. Noyes’s poetry finds more readers than Mr. Hardy’s, - 


Mr. Untermeyer should, for the sake of his reputation as 
a critic, make that point clear. A critic has nothing what- 
ever to do with the fluctuations of popular taste; his 
business is to recognize poetry wherever it exists. How 
little Mr. Untermeyer is capable of recognizing poetry 
may be gauged from the fact that he does not include, 
in the selection he makes from Hardy, either “The 
Darkling Thrush” or any of Hardy’s love-poems, and that 
he refers to “The Dynasts” as the apotheosis of Hardy 
the novelist, whereas “The Return of the Native” better 
fits the epithet. It is almost needless to add that Mr. 
Untermeyer does not include “Albuera” or the final 
chorus, or any of the acknowledged finer parts of “The 
Dynasts” in his volume. He includes instead “The Man 
He Killed,’ a poem inferior in my opinion to “The Souls 
of the Slain” or many of the other poems which Hardy 
wrote during the Boer war. 

I might mention here other cases where Mr. Unter- 
meyer does his poets less than justice, but the simple 
reason that these cases are so frequent prevents me from 
undertaking detailed discussion. I can only barely cite 
his treatment of Robert Bridges, of Arthur Symons, Lionel 
Johnson, Francis Thompson, James Elroy Flecker (who 
is given one single poem). I must pass on to the other 
side of the account, the cases where Mr. Untermeyer is 
carried away by his enthusiasm. Noyes has already been 
cited. It will come as no surprise to the reader to learn 
that Mr. Untermeyer expresses an equal fondness for 
Kipling, who is given no less than twelve pages—pages 
which incidentally do not contain “Mandalay” or “The 
Long Trail” or “The Last Chantey,” but in which “The 
Conundrum of the Workshops” stands prominent. After 
that, we are almost ready to believe that Mr. Untermeyer 
secretly indulges in a liking for “If.” And this suspicion 
is strengthened by the astounding inclusion of Sir Owen 
Seaman, of Shane Leslie, and of Anthony C. Deane. 
However we may admire the first of this trio, it is quite 
impossible to dignify his clever versifications by calling 
them “poetry”; as for the second, his “Pater of the Can- 
non” marks perhaps the lowest depth to which Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s taste is capable of descending; while for the 
third, I can only say that he seemed to be a figure singu- 
larly overlooked by every critic and anthologist of repute, 
until Mr. Untermeyer had the unhappy thought of drag- 
ging two of his productions to the light. 

The omissions are, in their way, as remarkable as the 
inclusions. For instance, Richard Middleton, though far 
from being a great poet, surely deserves a place as much 
as Anthony C. Deane. And when it comes to the younger 
school, Mr. Untermeyer is equally wide of the mark. 
Apart from the Georgians, and the war poets, he includes 
only Mr. Flint, Mr. Aldington and two of the Sitwells. 
But where are Rose Macaulay, Aldous Huxley, A, E. Cop- 
pard, Thomas Moult, L. A. G. Strong? And if Mr: Un- 
termeyer denies the right of any of these to the title of 
poet, could he not at least, while including six pages of 
Siegfried Sassoon, have found room somewhere for a 
page or two from Doughty? 

Joun Goutp FLercHer. 
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SOUTH OF BOSTON. 


America certainly possesses a not inconsiderable body of 
literature which, if it does not mirror our soul, mirrors 
our scene with minuteness and imagination. Of this liter- 
ature we have reason to be proud, and some of us are. 
The American scene has no less variety than pictures- 
queness, and what it lacks in historical richness it makes 
up in floral wealth and in splendid wildness. Those writers 
who have been content to give themselves honestly to it 
and have expressed themselves by describing it, have been 
almost invariably men found pleasant to meet and worthy 
to dwell with, and what they wrote has more and more 
won its way, with them, into our regard. Thoreau, of 
course, was the first, as he is still the greatest, of such 
writers, who needed not to walk beyond Nobscot to find 
spiritual adventure. John Burroughs we still have with 
us. The increasing interest in wild flowers and bird study 
has produced (and perhaps been produced by), such men 
as Bolles and Torrey, who have, in varying degree, made 
of their field-notes on nature something with the im- 
aginative charm of literature. Various sections of the 
country have their interpreters ; Enos Mills, for example, 
writes from Long’s Peak with a particularizing accuracy 
which differentiates his range from Muir’s Shasta. And 
not long ago Winthrop Packard followed Starr King over 
the White Hills of New Hampshire and found the liter- 
ary ore still plentifully out-cropping on those mist-swept 
cols between Mount Jackson and the Madison hut. 

’ Mr. Packard has been tramping again, this time over 
“Old Plymouth Trails,”* and again, significantly perhaps, 
recording his impressions first for a newspaper—the 
Boston Transcript. Much has been said, and justly, about 
the flagrant unreliability of our newspapers, the “kept 
press.” Yet the fact remains, as every writer knows who 
desires to dispose of what he often loves best, his by- 
products, that the magazines and even the book publishers 
are a poor market for anything but what is cast in con- 
ventional mould, while certain newspapers, at least, and 
conspicuously the Boston Transcript, afford him a play- 
ground for his hobbies, even his deeper interests. Just 
now, with the Pilgrim celebration due, some popular mag- 
azine might print a conventional article on Plymouth and 
the Pilgrims, but in what popular magazine, pray, could 
Winthrop Packard take the reader out of Plymouth by 
some old Pilgrim bypath, eroded into the forest floor and 
half hidden by the generations of verdure, to show him 
the earliest arbutus, or let him listen at midnight to the 
hurricane in the descendants of those pines which on a 
certain memorable occasion “their giant branches tossed”? 

Indeed, Mr, Packard’s most interesting tramps are hard- 
ly in Plymouth at all—one suspects the publisher of using 
Plymouth for a catching title in this tercentenary year. 
He lives not twenty miles southwest of Boston, yet needs 
only to walk up in his pasture, like Thoreau before him, 
for adventure—not popular magazine adventure, to be 
sure, but yet sufficient to find a place in a newspaper and 
later to find a place in the regard of its readers. 

As a prose technician, Mr. Packard is, of course, in- 
ferior to W. H. Hudson, lacking both the English writer’s 
restraint and his sense of nervous rhythm. Yet he writes 
with great vividness at times, and his accuracy of obser- 
vation is hardly less keen. Take, for example, his descrip- 
tion from the chapter on “Midsummer Moonlight :” 

As the moon came up, gibbous and glowing, its beams 
seemed to skim into the darkness under the pines as a swallow 
flies, scaling along beneath the blackness of close-set plumes 
above, to light long aisles between the naked boles below. 
These that had been so invisible before that I had to find my 
way among them by the friendly leading of the path beneath 
my feet, now took on a radiance of their own. Green and 
brown no longer, they glowed with the witchery of the level 
light, their real colours only shining faintly through this trans- 
parent frosting, this veneer of cool fire, till the place was like 
those European salt caverns of which one reads where the 
dark roof is upheld by crystalline pillars that give ghostly 
reflections of the lights that the miners carry. Here, groping 


in the grotesque glow of their own lanterns, might well come 
the gnomes of German tales, although, so sweetly gentle is 


i“Old Plymouth Trails.” 


Winthrop Packard. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. : 


the light, I can think of them only as kindly goblins bent on 
quaint deeds of goodness. 

He is too often guilty of the pathetic fallacy (a fault 
Hudson is not entirely free from), and one looks in vain 
in his work for those little, sharp vignettes of people 
which so enrich Hudson’s pages, as a figure enriches a 
pastoral landscape; though in the chapter on tearing down 
an old house he does make the ancient inhabitants flutter, 
ghostlike, for a moment. (Incidentally, he shows a 
lamentable Jack of shame at his work of vandalism!) 
But for all that, Mr. Packard’s book is full of a vivid, 
rich, sincere appreciation of the native scene, from Dor- 
chester to the Cape, and across to Nantucket, the quiet 
scene which is viewed only by him who walks, in spring 
and autumn, in night and storm, in winter as well as sum- 
mer, with ears and nose as well as eyes alert, and who 
believes with this his guide that though the seasons come 
and go, the generations pass in war and turmoil, yet the 
same wild geese come honking back, the same bumblebees 
emerge backward out of the white blossoms of the turtle- 
head, and wild nature, even by the Plymouth roadside 
where the pilgrim motors whir, is an enduring source of 
refreshment to our sense of loveliness, to our courage, to 
our faith. 

I’m sure I don’t know whether this is to mirror the soul 
of America, but it is very pleasant reading to those whose 
tastes are kin—which is enough. 

Watrer Priciarp Haron. 


THE HANDLING OF “HANDS.”’ 

Tur use of the word “psychology” has spread so rapidly 
of late and the demand for books and articles in which 
that blessed word shall appear as often as possilbe is 
so insistent that there can be no doubt that a real gap 
existed in our language before the word was invented. 
Yet it is not a little strange that the gap should have 
been filled by this particular polysyllable, for the multiple 
uses to which it is being put nowadays are by no means 
self-evident etymologically. 

What should psychology mean by derivation but simply 
the study of mind? Industrial psychology, then, would 
be simply the study of the mind of those engaged in 
industry. Tantalizing vistas are opened up of investiga- 
tions into the mental processes of employers and busi- 
ness men; of studies along the line of Sombart’s “Quin- 
tessence of Capitalism” or of Veblen’s “Theory of Busi- 
ness Enterprise.” But apparently this is a mistaken con- 
ception of the meaning of the term. Industrial psychology 
deals neither with mental processes as such nor yet with 
captains of industry. It has come to mean simply the 
science of the management of personnel, in other words 
it is the poor factory-employee who is investigated over 
again, and it is not his mind and its workings that 
worry us but his efficiency. In fact, so closely is indus- 
trial psychology associated with certain obnoxious forms 
of personnel-management that Mr. Muscio in his ““Lec- 
tures in Industrial Psychology”* is impelled to spend a 
lot of valuable time “attempting ... to make clear the 
difference between industrial psychology and speeding 
up”! 

this does not mean that in this volume of Mr. Muscio’s 
lectures we are dealing with a technical handbook. On 
the contrary, as Mr. Muscio states in his preface, his lec- 
tures were designed for.a general audience, and the 
design is admirably carried out. The book gives us a 
detached account of the latest methods of handling the 
factory-employee from the moment of his selection down 
to the planning of his every motion. Taken as a whole, 
Mr. Muscio’s volume may be recommended particularly 
on account of its lucidity and common sense as providing 
what is probably the best short account yet published in 
this field. 

In certain places, however, these lectures are distinctly 
weak. The author sometimes betrays only a distant 
acquaintance with the statistical material of his subject. 
A lecturer, even though he is “popularizing” his subject, 


4“Tectures in Industrial Psychology.” B. Muscio. New York: E. 
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should not rely for his own information on articles that 
are themselves popularizations. At this rate we should 
get popularizations of popularizations to the last degree 
till finally the original scientific basis on which the whole 
work rests is popularized out of existence. Another 
weakness of these lectures is their too great reliance on 
the anecdotal method. Recounting isolated instances of 
a somewhat sensational nature is no doubt an excellent 
device for attracting the attention of an audience to a 
given problem, but the attention thus attracted is often 
so gratifying that the lecturer is tempted to cap his story 
with another and yet another till finally, in the place 
where the evidence should have been marshalled, there 
is nothing to show but a string of anecdotes. 

Against these weak spots it must be recorded that this 
volume contains a most thorough, reasonable and sympa- 
thetic treatment of scientific management, particularly as 
it affects the employee; there is also a most interesting 
description of the psychological tests for selecting em- 
ployees in various industries on the basis of natural fit- 
ness. These chapters are eminently sound and readable, 
and it is particularly valuable to have an English view 
of these branches of study in a field where America has 
so pre-eminently led the way. 

P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE slender little story, part allegory and all sentimentality, 
called “Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge,’* stumbles into a world 
which has lost the illusions that might have made it potent. 
Miss Montague’s appeal belongs to that vanished era when 
the appetite for unquestioning patriotism was overstimulated 
by condiments sent out from Washington by such institutions 
as the Committee on Public Information. It contains the 
same nutritive elements as were found in the three-minute 
loan-drive speeches, but now that we have returned to sterner 
stuff, the attempt to draw strength from a diet of such low 
caloric value is much like expecting a healthy hodcarrier to 
be satisfied after a hard day’s work with ithe kind of bouillon 
which is generated by a cube of something dropped into hot 
water. The author’s conception of an undefiled patriot, wrap- 
ping himself in an American flag and sending a bullet through 
his heart because the Senate failed to ratify the peace treaty, 
fails to strike home. For the rest, it is enough to record of 
this little book that it made its first appearance in the Atlantic 
Monthly; that President Wilson has endorsed it; and that it 
has been made into a movie. be Be 


IN newspaper parlance everything is a “story.” Otherwise 
the word is inseparably connected with imaginative nar- 
ratives, with fiction. For this reason the title “The Best 
Psychic Stories’? is doubly misleading. Less than one-half 
of its contents is made up of stories in the proper sense. 
The rest consists of more or less interesting and argument- 
ative articles, beside a preface and an introduction, both of 
which speak in the usual vaguely mystic terms about “the 
psychic in literature.” The superlative element in the title 
is also open to question—as is usually the case with super- 
latives. It makes one wish that the Pure Food Act might be 
extended to the publishing business. This wish, however, 
does not exclude the presence of several very fine and really 
typical stories in the collection. Foremost, beyond all doubt, 
stands Fiona Macleod’s “The Sin-Eater,” with its wonderful 
evocation of a naturally supernatural atmosphere. Jack Lon- 
don’s “When the World Was Young” is striking and well- 
written, but artificial, like so much of London’s work—a mere 
tour de force—and one might almost say that its relation to 
the Fiona Macleod story is that of cotton to silk, Algernon 
Blackwood, who is represented by two brief tales, never fails 
to charm. Bj. 


Tue expressed reason for publishing “Talks with T. R.’” is its 
author’s desire to aid in the correct moulding of the Roose- 
velt tradition while that tradition is still “in a state of flux.” 
However, the testimony culled by Mr. John J. Leary, Jr., in 


+“Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge.” Margaret Prescott Montague. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Co. 

2“The Best Psychic Stories.’ Edited by Joseph Lewis French. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. 

?“Talks with T. R.’”’ John J. Leary, jun. Boston: Houghton 
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the course of thirty years of note-taking and diary-keeping, will 
not go far toward altering the outlines of the myth which has 
already become fairly well fixed in the public mind. The 
volume is a racy, authentic, well-considered work, but instead 
of revealing the inner springs of motive, instead of a trans- 
valuation of strenuous values, it merely adds to the sum total 
of current impressions. One is forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Roosevelt created his own tradition in his own image, and 
that his confidences to Mr. Leary, instead of going behind it, 
merely bowed down in front of it. Of course, it must be borne 
in mind that Mr, Leary, although his position was advantage- 
ous, stood primarily in the position of a newspaperman. The 
former president was too shrewd a politician to be indifferent 
to that essential fact, and it doubtless kept him on his guard 
even in his most unguarded moments. The volume contains 
many revealing sidelights on men and affairs; there are some 
frank evaluations of Mr. Roosevelt's contemporaries—of Taft 
and Hughes and Wilson and Wood—and here and there a re- 
vealing glimpse of the man himself. But the private utterances 


for the most part agree with the public interviews, and “Talks > 


with T. R.” chiefly serves to fill in some of the blanks. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Ir has come down to us through oral tradition that Long- 
fellow, when he went to live as a professor in Cambridge, 
was obliged to suffer the mortification of a snubbed out- 
sider. To-day one finds it difficult to believe this. Is it 
possible, we ask ourselves, that the election of this vener- 
able god in the cosy Olympus of old New England could 
ever have been questioned? The canon of our literature 
was established so long ago and has been imposed upon 
us with such consistency that, while we are able to ignore 
and forget it altogether, we can not without an effort 
break its mould and conceive afresh the facts that lie 
behind it. Nevertheless, among these facts is the fact 
that Longfellow was not only young upon a time, but 
also in brahminical eyes of a lower caste. Shall I quote 
my authority? But it is unimpeachable. 


One does well now and then to rake over these ancient 
scandals: one finds among their bleak debris the secrets 
of the origin of many an unexposed contemporary abuse. 
How the Brahmins of old exercised their prestige over 
our literature and half-consciously took advantage of their 
proprietorship of the literary capital of this country by 
imposing upon the aspirant in letters the criterion, not 
of spiritual freedom, but of their own provincial tradi- 
tions—all this is still very much to the point, if only be- 
cause it has established a lasting precedent. It was Long- 
fellow’s misfortune to have been born in Maine instead 
of Massachusetts, and to have gone to Bowdoin College 
instead of Harvard: besides, one gathers that he lacked 
a certain sobriety in costume—yes, even the poet of the 
mournful numbers !—that he had a waist and one hardly 
dares to say what other dandyisms. If Longfellow had 
to smart, Longfellow, the arch-respectable New Eng- 
lander, for these evidences of an alien way of life, how 
easily we can understand the humiliations those others 
were obliged to undergo, Whittier, about whom, in his 
“Literary History of America,” Professor Barrett Wen- 
dell draws a sort of cordon sanitaire because the poet of 
“Snow-Bound” was of homespun stock, and Whitman, 
who found our cosy Olympus so exceedingly chilly, and 
Howells, who came from wild Ohio and gained admittance 
only because he was, in Lowell’s phrase, “born cultivated,” 
and Mark Twain, who, on the occasion of his first lecture 
before a Boston audience, felt that he was facing a bat- 
tery of “four thousand critics.’ Truly, in those days, the 
young American who came up to the capital with a 
tragedy in his pocket had, if he had stored his memory 
with the traditions of London and Paris, a surprise await- 
ing him. He was expected to learn, what young American 
writers have been learning ever since, that our trans- 
atlantic Olympus yields its laurels not to those that have 
fought the bravest fight but only to those who have 
most successfully won the favours of the goddess Gen- 
tility. 
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Bur that is an old story indeed. Not to draw any so 
obvious moral would I have disturbed Longfellow’s ven- 
erable dust. What interests me at the moment is that 
facts of this kind are so seldom recorded in American 
biography and that when they are recorded the natural 
deductions are never drawn from them. If there is any- 
thing characteristic of American biography as a whole, it 
is an inveterate will-to-ignore the spots on the heroic 
reputation and especially the spots on the reputation of 
America itself. Have our distinguished men _ suffered 
humiliations, have they undergone vicissitudes of charac- 
ter and condition that are sometimes far from “nice,” 
have they had their weaknesses and their anti-social 
habits, have they passed through difficult and ugly periods 
of stress and defeat and growth, have they had anything 
to overcome and have they overcome it, have they, in 
short, lived consciously in this American world that drives 
the sensitive man almost to despair? One would never 
guess it from our American biographers. They have ap- 
parently considered it their office to turn out plaster saints 
for the edification of the newly-arrived, who might other- 
wise be disposed to doubt that all American life is just 
one jolly Fourth of July. 


“THE education of a people with a view to culture,” said 
Nietzsche, “is essentially a matter of becoming used to 
good models.” That has been the social justification of 
biography from the days of Plutarch down. But who 
and what are these good models, and how can they be 
presented most effectively? One thing is certain: that 
to set out with any sort of parti pris in regard either to 
human nature or to its environment is to be incapable of 
determining who the good models are, or of treating them 
in such a way as to stir the instinct of emulation. The 
theory of American biography is that all true Americans 
are virtuous and that America is the promised land: and 
inasmuch as great men are seldom virtuous in the ordi- 
nary sense and have never been known to consider their 
country as anything but a remotely prospective Utopia, 
the models that might have stirred us have been treated 
as if they were skeletons and left in the closet. To the 
candid eye, for example, the figure of Edgar Allan Poe is 
one of extreme personal nobility. There was a man of 
austere intellect, a man whose every page reveals almost 
an excess of conscience, a man of whom not one recorded 
utterance reveals a moment’s defection from the code of 
the artist, a man who had, in Flaubert’s phrase, by mere 
strength of will arrived at losing the notion of his own 
personality. But his will was not as the will of his con- 
temporaries, his ways were not as their ways; and because 
he drank, the sins of his whole generation were visited 
upon him. Poe is a model, a great and stimulating model, 
for American writers; and it is precisely the qualities of 
his character that make him so. For does anyone imagine 
that a man can write as he did who has not confronted 
the devil himself? The trouble with American biography, 
however, is not merely that it elects the weakest and 
most pliant as models but also that in whitewashing even 
them, in failing to present candidly their unacceptable 
aspects and the unacceptable aspects of America, they con- 
stantly run the risk of having their heroes and their 
country “found out.” A crack in the whitewash is far 
more disillusioning than a blank wall. If we are the most 
irreverent of all peoples, the least inclined, that is, to 
believe in distinction and to have a wholesome regard for 
it, American biography is largely to blame. It has placed 
a premium on conformity and mediocrity and has 
bowdlerized even these to such an extent that for us the 
saints are all of lath-and-plaster. 


Tuat is what comes from thinking of the model first 
instead of the man, and from thinking of the good boys 
who are going to have their lives brightened by the model 
instead of thinking of the man again. A biographer is 
nothing if he lacks the innocence of the artist, if anything 
clouds the simple candour with which he contemplates the 
facts. To familiarize men with good models (good be- 


yond the “good and evil” of the philistines) is the social 
justification of biography: its artistic justification is quite 
another thing, and with this alone the biographer ought 
to concern himself. The ancients were more fortunately 
situated than we: they loved greatness and believed in it 
as much as we love to be as little and adaptable and con- 
formable as we possibly can. And so Plutarch, for ex- 
ample, might well have permitted himself to think of his 
subject and his audience at the same time, and of his 
subject in relation to his audience. But the modern 
biographer, if he is an artist and is concerned for the 
survival of great values, is obliged to work, like every 
other artist, in the teeth of the public: it is only by doing 
so that he can serve the public in the end. What was 
Froude’s fate for telling truths about Carlyle that were 
not to the bourgeois taste? He upset the proportions of 
things as public opinion saw them because it wished to 
see them so; but by depriving the sentimental public of 
the hero it wanted, he presented the few who care and 
who are able to avail themselves of a hero with an image 
of all the elements of strength in Carlyle balanced as they 
were in reality against the elements of weakness. If 
American biographers had followed his example, trusting 
to their instincts as artists, however rudimentary, in the 
selection of their subjects, permitting the moral example 
to take care of itself, and ignoring the public with its 
sentimental demands altogether, it is conceivable that the 
younger generation might have found in American history 
half the heroes it needs. To say that Paine, Poe, Thoreau, 
Whitman were cranks, tramps, drunkards and the like is 
not in itself quite enough, although it is something, con- 
sidering the character of the public opinion that employs 
these epithets, to make us emulate them. But an honest 
and mature art of biography might have given them in 
our minds more than a little of the glamour we abund- 
antly find, and that feeds us, in the heroes of the old 
world. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 
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holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Lynd, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of September, 1920. 
Frances F. Leboyer, Notary Public, Bronx Co., Bronx Co. Clerk No. 

_ 67. (My commission expires March 3, 1922.) [Seal.] Certificate filed 

in New York Co., New York Co, Clerk Cert. No. 372. 
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elsewhere. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF 
MOTHERHOOD 


Epitep By KATHARINE ANTHONY 


A distinguished committee of English sociologists 
has made an investigation into this question and into 
the companion problem of equal pay for equal work. 
Their research and conclusions are broad enough to 
find close application to the American problem; 
where conditions in the two countries differ, they 
have been bridged by Miss Anthony who writes 
the introduction. 50 cents. 


“WHERE IRON IS, THERE IS 
THE FATHERLAND” 
By C. K. Srreit 


This note on the relation of privilege and mon- 
opoly to war, is an incredible revelation of the man- 
ner in which the German and French owners of 
iron-ore worked side by side, waxing fatter as their 
brothers were killed by shells whose materials were 
mined in a protected area. These facts came out 
in an investigation before a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. They are here set down, with a 
map and illustrations, by a volunteer in the Ameri- 
can army, later attached to our Peace mission. 
50 cents. 


THE TWELVE 
By ALEXANDER BLOK 


This poem, which has been called the Marseillaise 
of the Russian revolution, is a symbolic account of 
the march of twelve soldiers through frozen Petro- 
grad. 2,000,000 copies have been sold in Russia. 
The translation is by Babette Deutsch and Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. 50 cents. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
IRELAND 

By Grorce W. Russexy (“At”) 
The ablest discussion that has yet appeared in 


this country of this phase of the Irish problem. 
The author is a Protestant Ulsterman. 25 cents. 


THE BULLITT MISSION TO RUSSIA 
By Witrram Co Burtirr 
50 cents. 
THE AIMS OF LABOUR 
By ArruuR HENDERSON 
50 cents. 
THE RESTORATION OF TRADE 
UNION CONDITIONS 
By Sipney WEBB 
SO cents. 
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Tue ENDOWMENT OF MoTHERHOOD 

WHERE Iron Is, THERE IS THE FATHERLAND 
THE TWELVE 

On AMERICAN Booxks 

PATRIOTISM, TRUTH AND War GuILt 

AN ANALYsIs oF SOCIALISM 

A Great IniQguity 


Lhe Freeman Pamphlets 


In connection with the FREEMAN the publisher is issuing from time to time pamphlets 
These are for the most part original and expressly written, but also 
include valuable and unusual reprints of material that has appeared in the FreeMAN and 
The pamphlets are under the same editorship as the paper. Certain subscribers 
to the FreeMAN have found it a convenience to subscribe in advance for the pamphlets, in- 
structing the publisher to forward to them each of the Freeman Pamphlets upon publication. 


[13 October, 1920 


ON AMERICAN BOOKS 


The recent widely discussed supplement to the 
London Nation in which six leading American 
critics discuss as many aspects of the American 
literary output: J. E. Spingarn on “American Criti- 
cism of To-day’; Padraic Colum on “Recent Amer- 
ican Poetry”; H. L. Mencken on “The Literary 
Capital of the United States” [Chicago]; Morris R. 
Cohen on “Philosophy in America”; and Francis 
Hackett on “The American Novel.” 50 cents. 


PATRIOTISM, TRUTH 
AND WAR GUILT 


By Grorces DEMARTIAL 

A distinguished Frenchman, an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, has made a remarkable study of 
pre-war diplomacy which has been received with the 
highest respect on ithe Continent. He inquires 
whether it is unpatriotic to recognize the faults of 
one’s own country and points to the present duty of 
the conquerors, 50 cents. 


SOCIALISM ON TRIAL 
By Morris HiLigQuit 


Mr. Hillquit’s closing speech in defence of the five 
Socialists at Albany. It is the kernel of the two- 
million-word trial, covering policies and methods, 
the party’s attitude toward war, toward Soviet Russia 
and toward Socialism in other lands. 50 cents. 


A GREAT INIQUITY 


By Leo Toistoy 


Tolstoy’s famous land article, the publication of 
which in the London Times is said to have cost 
that papers 4,000 subscribers in a single week. 25 
cents, 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIALISM 
By Max HrrscH 


Author of “Democracy Versus Socialism.” 
A re-issue of a classic pamphlet. 50 cents. 


Other books in paper covers issued by the publisher of the FREEMAN: 


WOMEN AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Ten essays by ten of the most prominent women 
in England. Introduction by Dr. Marion Phillips. 
S50 cents. 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE AND ITS 
LESSONS 
By Wm. Z. Foster 

$1.00; cloth $1.75. 


THe FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 W. 58th street, New York. 


for which send me the books checked below: 


SocIALISM ON TRIAL 

Tue Economics oF IRELAND 

Tue Butiitr Mission To RussIa 

Tue Aims or Lazour 

Tue RestToRATION oF TrADE UNIoN ConpbiITIONS 
WoMEN AND THE Lagpour Party 


Tue Great STEEL STRIKE F. 10. 13. 


